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THE HUNTING SEASON. 
THE GERMAN EMPRESS TAKING PART IN A BOAR-HUNT NEAR BERLIN, 


Drawn By JoHN CHARLTON FROM A SKETCH By E. Hosana. 
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I8S8 LEONORA JACKSON, the young Amer- 
ican violinist, who won the Mendelssohn state 
prize of 1500 marks ($375) at Berlin in 1896, and 
whose subsequent successes as soloist in the Euro 

pean capitals bas won for her fame in the world of mu 
sic, is but just out of her teens. She was born in Boston, 
ad is a descendant of old Revolutionary stock, her great 
great-grandfather being captain of the minute-men at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and holding a general’s com 
mission at the close of the war for independence. She 
showed unusual fondness for music at an early age, and 

ben only six years old began to take violin lessons. Her 
parents moved to Chicago about this time, and soon after 

iffered severe financial losses, so that it appeared, for a 
time at least, that further education of the little violinist 
would be impossible. These were dark days for the 
Jacksons; but the mother was pot without resource, and 
many persons who visited the White Mountain resgrts 
during the summers of 92 and ‘93 will remember the 
brave woman striving with the little violinist to obtain 
by recitals the means for study abroad. The child's 
pluck and talent won for her many friends, who contrib 
uted substantially to her education. Mr. George Pull 
man's contributions amounted to $1000, and later Mrs. 
Cleveland and other ladies in Washington city made it 
possible for her to complete her course in Paris and 
Berlin. Miss Jackson made her London début at a 
Queen's Hall symphony concert in ‘98, and won the 
praise of the English critics. She afterwards played in 
concert before the King of Sweden and Norway, and is 
the first American violinist to appear as soloist at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus symphony concerts, the London 
Philharmonic, and Paris Colonne concerts 

Miss Jackson is a young woman of high ideals, and 
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MISS 
The distinguished young American Violinist. 


LEONORA JACKSON, 


when asked, ‘‘ Have you a motto to work by or up to?” 

Yes,” answered. ‘‘I ask myself the question, 
* What is the largest room in the world?’ and my answer 
is, ‘The room for improvement.’ ” 

en. 
ETTERS of Robert Louis Stevenson (just. published ), 
in two volumes, are to be issued on the anniversary of 

the author's birthday, the 13th of November. That day 
now belongs to Miss Annie Louisa Ide, formerly Miss 
Annie H. Ide, by deed of gift, therefore the announcement 
should have read, ‘‘ The Letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son are to appear upon Miss Ide’s birthday.” 

In a letter to Henry C. Ide, ex-Chief Justice of Samoa, 
dated June 19, 1891, Mr. Stevenson writes 


she 


Dean Me. Inn,—Herewith please find the Document, which 1 trust 
will prove sufficient in law. It seems to me very attractive in its 
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eclecticism ; Scots, English, and Roman law phrases are all indiffer- 
eutly introduced, and a quotation from the works of Haynes Bailey 
can hardly fail to Attract the indulgence of the Bench. 

Yours very traly, Rosert Louw Srevenson. 


1, Robert Lonis Stevenson, Advocate of the Scots Bar, anthor of 
The Master of Ballantrae and Moral Emblema, evuck civil engineer, 
sole owner and patentee of the Palace and Plantation known as 
Vailima, in the island of Upola, Samoa, a British subject, being sound 
in mind, and pretty well, I thank you, in body; 

In consideration that Miss Annie H, Ide, daughter of H. C. Ide, in 
the town of Saint Johnsbury, in the County of Caledonia, in the State 
of Vermont, United States of America, was born, out of all reason, 
upon Christmas Day, and is therefore out of all justice denied the 
consolation and profit of a proper birthday ; 

And considering that I, the said Robert Louis Stevenson, have at- 
tained an age when O, we never mention it, and that I have now no 
further use for a birthday of any description ; 

And‘n consideration that I have met H. C. Ide, the father of the 
said Annie H, Ide, and found him about as white a land commissioner 
as I require: 





























MISS ANNIE LOUISA IDE 


Have transferred and do hereby tranafer to the said Annie H. Ide 
all and whole my rights and privileges in the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ver, formerly my birthday, now hereby and henceforth the birthday 
of the sald Annie H. Ide, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the same 
in the customary manner, by the sporting of fine raiment, eating of 
rich meats, and receipt of gifts, compliments, and copies of verse, 
according to the manner of our ancestors ; 

And I direct the said Annie H. Ide to add to the said name of Annie 
H. Ide the name Louisa—at least in private; and I charge ber to use 
my said birthday with moderation and humanity, e¢ famquam bona 
Alia familia, the said birthday not being so young as it once was, 
and having carried me in a very satisfactory manver since | can re- 
member ; 

And in case the said Annie H. lde shall neglect or contravene 
elther of the above conditions I hereby revoke the donation, and 
transfer my rights in the said birthday to the President of the United 
States of America for the time being: 

In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal this nine- 
teenth day of June, in the year of grace eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one. 


Rouweer Louw Stevenson. [ear] 


Witness, Lrovyp Osnovenrs. 
Witness, Harotp Warts 


The little girl in Vermont received her somewhat un- 
usual gift in the same spirit with which it was given. 
She instantly dropped the middle letter of her name and 
substituted that of Louisa, and wrote a letter of thanks 
to Mr. Stevenson, including -her photograph and a pencil 
drawing. The answer to this ran as follows: 


Varta, Samoa, Nowember, 1891. 

My Dean Louisa,—Your picture of the church, the photograph of 
yourself and your sister, and your very witty and pleasing letter, came 
all. in a bundle, and made me feel I had my money's worth for that 
birthday. I am now, I must be, one of your nearest relatives; ex- 
actly what we are to éach other, I do not know. I doubt if the case 
has ever happened before—your papa ought to know, and I don’t be- 
lieve he does; bat I think I ought to call you in the mean while, and 
until we get the advice of counsel learned in the law, my name-dangh- 
ter. Well, I was extremely pleased to see by the church that my name- 
daughter could draw; by the letter, that she was no fool, and by the 
photograph, that she was a pretty girl, which harts nothing. See how 
virtues are rewarded! My first idea of adopting you was entirely 
charitable; and here I find that I am quite proud of it, and of you, and 
that I chose just the kind of name-danghter that I wanted. For [ can 
draw, too, or rather, I mean to say, I conld before I forgot how; and I 
am very far from being a fool myself, however much I may look it; 
and I am as beautiful as the day, or at least I once hoped that perhaps 
I might be going to be. And so 1 might. So that you see we are well 
met, and peers on these important points. I am very glad, also, that you 
are older than your sister. So should I have been if I had had one. So 
that the number of points and virtues which you have inherited from 
your name-father is already quite surprising. . . . You are quite wrong 
as to the effect of the birthday on your age. From the moment the 
deed was registered (as it was in the public press with every solem- 
nity) the 18th of November became your own and only birthday, and 
you ceased to have been born on Christmas Day. Ask your father: I 
am eure he will tell you this is sound law. You are thus become a 
month and twelve days younger than you were, buat will go on grow- 
ing older for the future in the regular and human manner from one 
18th of November to the next. The effect on me is more doubtfal ; I 
may, a8 you suggest, live forever; I might, on the other hand, come to 
pieces, like the one-horse shay, at a moment's notice; doubiless the 
step was risky, but I do not the least regret that which enables me to 
sign myself your revered and delighted name-father, 

Roneet Louw Srevenson. 


@~n. 


OT many women of eighty are so vigorous as is the 
Queen of England; not once during her long life has 
she bad-a really serious illness to injure her constitution, 
and one half of the secret is that she bas lived so much in 


the open air, while the other half is that her time has been 
filled with hard work cheerfully done. Not only have af- 
fairs of state been mastered in minutest detail and every of- 
ficial paper thoroughly understood before having the royal 
signature affixed, but the duties of the bousewife have 
been in no wise neglected, for Victoria is really her own 
chief housekeeper. Every morning the chef sends her the 
bills of fare for all the meals of the day, which she erases 
and alters at will, thus making the royal menu always a 
rich and abundant one. The earliest fruits and vegeta- 
bles are served, but the Queen is rather sparing in the use 
of them, being a very small eater. Her breakfast con- 
sists solely of eggs and toast; these, however, are served 
upon silver dishes, as is all the food of her guests. Her 
household accounts are kept with the greatest attention 
to detail; all provisions are ordered and checked as de- 
livered by a system of tickets; even the dog-biscuits must 
be strictly accounted for. These orderly habits were 
first established by the Prince Consort, and Victoria has 
made it a point to continue them. The following out of 
this system has allowed her to conduct her immense 
household at a comparatively small expense, even though 
all her household linen is replenished every year, the dis- 
carded sheets, table-cloths, etc.,being sent to the different 
hospitals. There are four things for which the Queen 
has a special dislike— cabbage, gas, tobacco, and cats. 
Wood is burnt in all her apartments, and she prefers 
beech wood to all other kinds. Quite recently she had 
electric lights put in Windsor Castle, but her fondness is 
for wax candles. Smoking is expressly forbidden in the 
castle, and cats are strictly excluded. Marco, the Queen's 
favorite dog, is the only animal tolerated within the royal 


residence. 
@~. 


y= recently organized Society of American Women in 
London, England, is the outcome of a desire on the 
part of its founder, Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, to bring 
American women in London together, and to form a cen- 
tre for them in that community. After enlisting the in 
terest of one or two friends, Mrs. Griffin invited twenty 
American women to meet in her drawing-room, and out 
of this twenty an executive committee of five was formed 
to start a club, Mrs. Griffin being selected as president of 
the new organization. The luncheon meetings of Sorosis 
being known 
to some of 
the members, 
it was pro 
posed to con 
duct the new 
club some- 
what on the 
lines of the 
New York as- 
sociation. The 
constitution of 
Sorosis was 
sent for, and 
was _ partial- 
ly adopted. 
Luncheons are 
given regular- 
ly, at the Ho- 
tel Cecil, on 
the first Mon- 
day of every 
month. On or- 
dinary lunch- 
eon days only 
American wo- 
men are invit- 
ed as guests. 
One luncheon, 
however, has 
already been 
set aside to 
the entertain- 
ment of Eng- 
lish friends. 
So far no lit- 
erary exercises—separate from the luncheons, at which are 
always informal addresses—are a part of the monthly meet- 
ings, but with the coming together again of the club this 
winter there will be a slight enlargement of its initial 
scope. To the executive and music committees has been 
added a current-events committee, of which Mrs. W. R. 
Stead, Jr., formerly Miss Charlotte Royce, of Chicago, is 
the chairman. The club bas grown very rapidly, counting 
now considerably more than a hundred members. Any 
American woman in London, of good standing, duly pro- 
posed and vouched for, is eligible. The dues of the club, 
starting at a guinea a year, have now been doubled. 
Luncheon tickets are four shillings each. Mrs. Frank W. 
Mattox, formerly Miss Lippincott, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, of which Mrs. Webster Glynes, former- 
ly Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, is one of the members. The 
chaitman of the music committee is Mrs. Louis Fay. Ex- 
ceptionally fine music is a feature of every luncheon, 
The treasurer of the club is Mrs. De Friese. Some of the 
well-known American women who are members are 
Mrs. Granville Ellis, Madam Antoinette Sterling, Madam 
Belle Cole, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. John McClure Hamilton, 
Mrs. Morle, wife of the commander of the Jndiana, Bar- 
oness Lutwitz, Mrs. Frederick J. Massey, and many others. 
Mrs. Rufus Choate has been a distinguished guest at one 
of the luncheons, as have Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Madam Sarah Grand, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





























MRS. HUGH REID GRIFFIN, 


President and Founder of Society of American 
omen in London. 
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HORSE SHOW COSTUMES 








HETHER or not the Horse Show is the place 

to see the new fashions and to decide what 

shall be the prevailing style for the year, it 

certainly is the date that is now fixed when 

winter clothes are first displayed, and as a 
clothes show it is bound to be a very remarkable specta- 
cle. The smart dressmakers may say that their customers 
have now come to the conclusion that it is a mistake to 
wear anything but the quietest of gowns to the Horse 
Show; all the same, dressmakers and tailors in New York 
and everywhere else are very 
busy getting ready the costumes 
that will be seen there, while the 
women who have brought their 
clothes over from the other side 
do not hesitate to say that this 
or that gown will make its first 
appearance there. The principal 
gowns to be worn will be the 
street gowns, and this year they 
are quite different from those of 
last season, although at first sight 
they are not conspicuous enough 
to make the difference in cut and 
material so very marked, as ap- 
pears later, when the details can 
be more fully noted. The hats, 
also, do not show a very sharp 
change either in shape or trim- 
ming, but in reality there is a 
marked difference both in shape 
and in coloring, one reason for 
this being because the style of 
hairdressing has been so modi- 
fied, and the hats have had to 
The 
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keep step with the coiffure. 










white striped velvet. 
knotted on the side. 


Sixeves anp Tonto Of violet velvet, the latter scalloped and edged 
with fur, fastened with three fancy buttons. The falness is held at 
the waist by a belt run through slits in the velvet. Yoke and petti- 
coat of white satin strapped with Parma-violet ribbon. 


cloth costumes, those that are known as the tailor-made 
costumes, are severely simple. The cloth costumes order- 
ed from dressmakers are quite different, for they are very 
elaborate in design and show handsome embroidery, quan- 
tities of braiding, and the use of different colors. The 
favorite model for the tailor-made gown is one that has 
been brought from the other side by two or three wo- 
men who are known as the best-gowned women in New 
York. It is made with a plain skirt, medium length— 
not short, in so far that it touches the ground a little 





Gown or PagMa-VIOLET OLorTH. 
per part of skirt laid in stitched pleats, crossed by zigzag 
bands of the cloth, also stitched. 


with a large bow of black velvet. 


at the back, but much shorter than the skirts of last 

ear, with no possible train to it. This is made with the 
habit back, with the seam down the centre of the back, is 

uite narrow, very close-fitting over thé hips, with two 
Torte on the hips, and is trimmed in front, at the sides, and 
in the back with a most elaborate design in machine stitch- 
ing, white silk being used, a very loose-stitched design 
which looks like a Grecian border repeated five times; and 
this design is, as has been said, around the entire skirt, 
not joining, but with a spacing between each pattern. 





Lieut 
with dark brown velvet. 
front of ekirt of cream-white satin 
embroidered in a darker shade of silk. 


trimmed 
Vest and 


TAN CLUTH GOWN, 










Vest, sleeves, and up- 


Revers of black and 
Black velvet belt, and tie of velvet, 
Hat of black shirred taffeta, trimmed 


Costume oF ztno-Gray oLotu. Straight jacket with double box-pleat 
down the front, on the left side of which are buttons, and from be 


neath which comes a jabot. Muff to match. 
sleeves stitched in waved horizontal lines. 


Upper part of coat and 





TOBA00O-BROWN OLOTH GOWN, 
the same material 
of cerise velvet with feathers to match. Very light tan boa. 


Trimming of embroidered bands of 
Very narrow vest and tie of cerise velvet. Toque 


The coat fits tightly at.the back and is 
quite short, curves in at the sides, and is 
cut long in front, almost three-quarter 
length, is double-breasted, and with per- 
fectly straight fronts. The sleeves are in 
coat-sleeve Shape, with a little fulness at 
the top..,.The.machine stitching on the 
coat bégins at the top. of the sleeves and 
goes straight across the fronts, giving an 
uplsual breadth tothe shoulders. Then 
it isrepeated_in the back, giving the same 
breadth there ;,down the front goes the 
same designe which finishes off in square 
ends, ard then goes around the bottom of 
the entire jacket. This costume is worn 
with a whife*silk blouse that is made 
tight-fitting, in small tucks, and with lace 
yoke, turned-down lace collar, and a white 
lace bow at the throat. The coat is lined 
with white satin. Another gown made 
for the Horse Show is of black cloth. The 
skirt of this is also plain, but in the back 
has the new style of box-pleat—a double 
box-pleat, the under one much larger than 
the upper, but both quite small at the 
waist-line, caught underneath for a short 
distance below the waist, and then allowed 
to spread out. It is trimmed with scal- 
lops of machine-stitched bands of the cloth 
an inch wide, five of them, one overlap- 
ping the other. The coat is tight-fitting 
at the back,and has a very high dart in 
front; it has also a collar that is let into 
the coat, forming a point below the shoul- 
ders, and this collar is of black and white 
velvet bound with black velvet, but faced 
in front with a curious old-fashioned taf 
feta silk of pink and white, on which are 
rows, or rather folds, of black satin. The 
collar is high and flaring, and the revers 
are pointed and very long. The sleeves 
are small, and are trimmed with rows of 
stitching to.match the skirt. This is an 
odd costume, but is sure to be one of the 
favorites this winter. 

The pleated skirts are evidently the 
coming fad. Some are laid in shallow 
pleats stitched down as far as the knee, and 
then allowed to flare, as illustrated in the 
zinc-gray costume on this page, and this 
general idea is carried out with variations. 

















AMERICAN WOMEN WHO RIDE TO HOUNDS IN THE VICINITY OF NEW YORK, AND 


SOME 


NE of the features of this hunting season near 
New York is the meetings of the Meadow 
brook Steeplechase Association, which take 
place at the new course arranged for training 
horses, on the farm of Mr. William C. Whitney, 


ear Old Westbury, Long Island. This is an event of 


peculiar interest for that coterie of men and women in 
New York society known as the “hunting set.” The 
meeting is held in a very picturesque locality—in a val 


ey surrounded by hills, several of which are capped by 


plendid country houses. The residence of Mr. William 


C. Whitney, adjoining the course, is a low, quaint Eliza 
rethia ke structure, which a clever architect constructed 
from an ordinary Colonial farm-house. It is in the valley 

nd a pathetic interest is attached to it, as the windows of 
he suite of rooms which were the late Mrs. William ¢ 
Whitney's command the entire swee p of the track, and it 
was one of her pleasures to look out from them during 
her ng period of weary invalidism and see the horses 
ind their trainers 


The meets take place about eleven o'cloc k. Those who 


come from town to attend them are driven over from the 
st n i distance of two miles in country wagons and 
field carts. An entrance-fee is asked, and a large marquee 
is erected on the grounds, where a luncheon is served, also 


ial charge This consists of various cold meats 
and salads, very underdone roast beef, and huge meat pies 
and other delicacies of this character to satisfy an appe 
tite sharpened by an autumn outing. The “ set” arrive 
on coaches, driving tandems, in village and T carts, and 
them on horseback. Mrs. James L. Kernochan 


at a nomi 


mauy of 


OF THE LATEST FASHIONS 


IN 


and Mrs. Ladenburg, who are intrepid riders, are among 
these, and they are always dressed in the short riding 
skirts and wear Derby hats. The men are in bunt uni- 
forms, and a number of them in Rough’ Rider khaki 
and huge sombreros. Those who have arrived on coaches 
bring their own luncheons, which are served in the open 
by a retinue of liveried servants. The women are for the 
most part very severely gowned 

It has been suggested that a meeting of this kind conld 
be easily arranged in some other city, and that it might 
be for the benefit of some fashionable charity. It would 
be something of a change from the gymkhana race or the 
golf meeting. In a climate more temperate than New 
York such a meeting could be held until late in December. 

T is not long since the American women were thought 

to dress very badly on the hunting - field, and were 
often compared most unfavorably with their English 
cousins; but the Americans are apparently determined 
not to be excelled by any nation in the matter of dress, 
and now the women who go in for hunting are as per 
fectly turned out over here as they are in England. They 
certainly pay enough attention to every detail of their 
costumes. The boots, the hats, the gloves, as well as the 
habit itself, must needs be modelled after the very latest 
ideas or it does not pass muster; and there is another odd 
point that has come up lately—not being considered at all 
the best form to have an absolutely new riding-habit; on 
the contrary, one that can show the signs of wear, pro 
vided it is just the right cut, is thought to be far smarter 
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HUNTING COSTUMES 


ys new riding-habits fit, of course, to. perfection, beth 
in skirt and in waist, and there is generally included a 
coat as well as a waist. Just at present the fad is for the 
loose box-coats in light cloths that would apparently suc 
cessfully hide any lines of the figure, but if well made 
have so much style that they are really becoming 
The present style of waist is single-breasted, open just a 
little at the throat, has a curved line short on the hips, 
longer in front, and is finished at the back with two tails 
and two small buttons. Most of the habits are buttoned 
with the bone buttons. The waist opens a little at the 
throat with small revers, and must fit to perfection over 
the shoulders. The sleeves are as smal) as is compati 
ble with the free use of the arms, and are also as tight 
in the armholes as is comfortable. The skirt is exagger 
atedly short—sometimes so short that it shows just a 
glimpse of the riding-boots. It is said that the women 
who go in for very hard hunting have adopted the Eng 
lish skirt that became fashionable a year or two ago, with 
the hem turned up on the right side and with no facing. 
If possible, a skirt should be finished without any facing 
the object of this is to avoid any danger of the rider 
being dragged if thrown, as bas happened in several in 
stances, when the entire skirt has given way with the ex 
ception of the bias piece of cloth used as facing, and 
which, catching in pommel or stirrup, has caused some 
of the most hideous accidents in England. The material 
of the skirt, whether it be of light or heavy weight, ap 
parently makes no difference, for it must be so well cut 
that it will not fly up, as was the case with those beauti 
fully long, picturesque riding-habits depicted in ancient 
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TWO OF 


JAMES L. KERNOCHAN 
THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED HUNTSWOMEN IN 


MRS. ADCLF LADENBURG. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


PHOTOGRAPHED ESPECIALLY FoR “HarRper’s Bazar” By JAMEs BURTON. 





STARTING 


illustrations. There is never more material 


put into the 
skirt than is necessary 


e: 

KIRTS all fit absolutely smoothly over the back of the 

hips, and, when the rider is seated on the horse, hang 
quite straight. The favorite color is black or tan, the latter, 
made of covert-cloth or whipcord, being greatly used for 
riding-habits for young girls. Biacks or tans have always 
been much more fashionable than blues or browns—indeed, 
t brown riding-habit is rarely, if ever, seen, and is not at all 
und if blue is used, it is in a very dark shade 
The smooth cloths are always preferred to the cheviots or 
camel's-hair, carrying out the idea to have everything as 


plain and on this account figured materials 
are 


good Sty le 


is possible 


never sect 


ON THE WAY 


HOME 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OFF—AN EPISODE OF 


PHOTOURAPHED REPROLALLY 


THE LONG ISLAND 


*Harren’s Bazan” 


AUNTING 


FOR BY 


IGH hats are not worn now. A well-fitting Derby hat 

for winter and a sailor hat for summer are the correct 
styles of head-gear. The hat is fastened to the head with a 
broad band of elastic instead of with a hat-pin, for with- 
out exception the hair is worn low, and, besides, the hat-pin 
might prove a deadly instrument in case of a tumble. 
Most of the hats have a piece of wadding or soft material 
put directly in front so as to prevent too much pressure 
agaiust the forehead, and the hat itself must always be 
carefully chosen and be an exact fit. No feathers are 
allowed in riding-hats, for they would savor too much of 
the picturesque. The gloves are of very heavy kid, 
with long gussets in the seams in the palm of the hand 
so as to allow of free use of every finger. They are 
fastened with a clasp that hooks over and holds the 
fulness together at the wrist, and are made like the 


rHE MEADOWBROOK CLUB HOUNDS RETURN 3; TO 


PHOTOGRAPHED rsPRotALty ror “Harper's Bazan” sy James Breton 


SEASON. 
Jusern Brron. 


Biarritz style of glove that pulls on over the hand. The 
boots are just as carefully fitted as the gloves. They 
are chosen with great care us to having the instep show 
to advantage, and are infinitely more becoming than the 
shoes and boots that are worn for golf 
@an. 

HE long box-overcoat, made exactly like a man’s coat, 

is one of the very odd features of a thorough outfit. It 
is made of Melton cloth with a velvet collar, is supposed 
to be slipped on after a woman gets off her horse, renches 
to her ankles, and is immensely sporty, although rather a 
masculine garment, for it is fashioned line upon line after 
a man’s overcoat. These coats are never to be found 
ready-made; but then one rarely gets anything for a rid 
ing-outfit that is not made especially to order 


THEIR KENNELS. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


YOUNG GIRL’S HOME GOWN 


VERY simple and effective girl’s gown is made 
with a fitted skirt, with double box-pleats in cen- 
tre of back. The skirt is in one piece, seamed in 
centre of back. Notches in the pattern indicate 
the position for the folding of the pleats, that are 

sufficiently double to secure a prettily hanging skirt. The 
opening of the gurment occurs in the centre of the back 
where the edges of the two pleats meet. The bodice is 
made with seamless centre of back, and scant blouse front 
that opens over a chemisette in the form of a V, and laps 
to left side with surplice effect. The draped ruffle that 
finishes the front may be of taffeta, or of same material 
as gown, lined with silk. An effective trimming for this 
portion of the garment is white Tom Thumb silk fringe. 
Th in two portions, with slight gathering 
ut the elbow and added shaped cuff. The pattern of 
skirt allows for a two-inch hem, and may be lined if de- 
sired, in which case the lining should be fitted exactly to 
the outer skirt pattern, and folded into the pleats in the 
same manner in the back. Where broadcloth is the me- 
dium, a drop-lining will be preferable. 

This costume design is appropriate for treatment in 
cashmere, cheviot, or any of the light-weight winter 
cloths 45 inches wide, of which 44 yards will be required 
for making 


PLEATED 


sleeves are 


SKIRT AND OVER- 
BODICE 


HE new double box-pleated skirt, of which a cut 

paper pattern is issued with this number of the 

BAZAR, is the latest expression of the evolution 

in women’s skirt forms. The present design rep 

resents a two-piece skirt. . The front of the pat 

tern is laid upon a fold of the goods, and extends about 
the form to where the pleated portion of the garment 
is seen. The latter should be laid upon a fold of the 
goods, and carefully pleated according to the notches 
shown in pattern. The edges of the pleat or back gore 
may be stitched on the wrong side to those of the front 
portion of the garment. The latter is then turned and 
folder according to the last notch on the pleated portion, 
which forms a flat, forward-turning pleat additional to 
the box-pleats. This may be secured by slip-stitching, by 
employing what is known among 

French gown-makers as “ Jong stem 

stitching,” or by 8ix rows of machine 

5 stitching, that are effective if car- 

{ ried quite to the foot of the gown 

The box-pleats may be pressed flat 
throughout their length or merely 
to a depth of fifteen inches, after 
which the fulness may fall free 
The pleats at the top are two and a 

























PLEATED SKIRT 


AND OVER-BODICE. 


Cut Paper Pattern—Skirt, No. 289; Bodice, No. 240.—({See Page 970.) 


YOUNG GIRL’S HOME 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1026 


GOWN 
[See Page 970.) 


quarter inches wide, and at the depth above mentioned 
(fifteen inches) they widen to four inches. The belt pat- 
tern is calculated for a twenty-four-inch waist, with addi 
tional length to allow for a wide lap and the necessary 
side fastening. The skirt is made without train. To 
secure a perfect fit this skirt must be draped on figure 
after the front bas been made and the back breadth pleat- 
ed and pressed. The pattern allows for a two-inch hem. 
In making this garment an especially close foundation 
skirt is necessary. This should be of short walking 
length, finished with a six-inch knife-pleating, and prefer- 
ably be made of taffeta 

To make the new double box-pleated skirt for a figure 
of standard size will require 34 yards of material 54 inches 
wide. 

San. 


HANDSOME garment, and one that is altogether the 
dernier cri for fancy bodices, is a simple, sleeveless, 
low-cut blouse. When completed the garment is in four 
parts. It has under-arm seams, a centre back seam, 
and fitted front that laps slightly at the top. 
Such garments are now appearing treated in 
white, scarlet, and bright green cloth, richly em- 
broidered with Turkish color schemes. In some 
instances such trimming wholly covers the front 
of the garment, and should be continued entirely 
around the armholes and the neck. This garment 
may be rendered in black or scarlet silk, and 
edged with fancy bands of embroidery, or nar- 
row, stitched, corded bands of the same silk, sep- 
arated) by hem- 
stitching, and out- 
lined with narrow- 
est knotted fringe. 
The latter garni- 
ture is by far the 
most charming of 
all the new bod 
ice trimmings of 
the present season. 
Where the maker 
of the fancy over- 
bodice is an expert with her 
needle the entire bodice 
form may be embroidered 
with vines or Oriental fig- 
ures at a small expense of 
time and materials. The 
possibilities of such a gar- 
ment are endless and its 
uses innumerable. It is 
designed to be worn with 
guimpe and sleeves of silk 
muslin or pale-toned silks 
over the simple satin skirts 
that obtain for half-formal 
occasions 
To make this garment of 
cloth 54 inches wide, five- 
eighths of a yard will 
prove sufficient; of silk 20 
inches wide, 1 will be re- 
quired. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 
Women’s and Girls’ sizes. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 241. 

(See Page 970.) 








MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU 


VERY charming accessory to evening gowns is the 
soft muslin or gauze fichu known as the Marie 
Antoinette, that may form a fixed garniture for 
the gown, or be used as a light removable shoul- 
der- protector at the opera or between dances. 

The present model is carefully calculated to drape the 
shoulders in the most picturesque manner. The long ends 
and lower part of the shoulder portion are finished with 
close knife-pleatings of silk muslin, but the edges of the 
loops are untrimmed, Where desired, ruffles of lace may 
be substituted for the knife-pleatings, but the latter are 
very fluffy and effective, especially when the edges are 
weighted with narrow ruchings of the same color and 
fabric. The points at which the flounce trimming ends 
and recommences are marked on the pattern, so that the 
position for tying in bow is easily found. Pattern of the 
ruffles does not accompany tbat of the fichu. These 
should be cut three and one-half inches deep for the shoul- 
der portion and five and one-half inches for the ruffles 
about the stoles. Where lace is the chosen garniture the 
same difference should exist between the two widths em- 
ployed. 

Of sheer mull, silk muslin, or crépe, 34 yards will be 
sufficient for the making of the fichu. Where the pleat- 
ing is to be made of the same material as the drapery, 24 
additional yards of material will be required. This gar- 
ment pattern is made in two sizes—for women of stand- 
ard size, and for girls of from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


ABOUT HER DISPOSITION 


VISITOR—a dear feminine thing, with a lot of 
plumes on her hat and a feather boa around her 
neck, and a general air of leisure and fragrance of 
violets about her—has been confiding to me that 
she fears she is threatened with a disposition, the 

same that is usually referred to as a ‘‘ good disposition,” 
and she regrets it. 

A good disposition partakes of the nature of virtue that 
is writ in water, and is, 1 believe, not properly appreci- 
ated and eulogized. I sometimes think the woman with 
a disposition grows old faster than her more spirited sis- 
ters; her face grows gray-tinted, and her nature subdued 
by the commonplaces of life and their monotony. A man 
rarely seeks for this disposition when he selects a wife; 
and as for the gentle sex, the man with the disposition is 
by no means the most popular one. Iam not sure that 
a regular good disposition is possible without inanity or 
heaviness and general lack of temperament. You see, it 
represents, first of all, an adaptability and a general desire 
to please that are very disastrous to the immediate com- 
munity. 

A good disposition is apt to degenerate into a lack of 
individuality and an absence of temperament, for which 
selfish human nature entertaing*a contempt. I believe 
the faces that are most attractive to us are the ones that 
represent character and spirit, and we idealize their own- 
ers into individuals having amiability, aud an apprecia- 
tion for sentiment that is far above the ordinary. Human 
nature is brutal, and the good disposition is apt to suffer 
at its hands. I have noticed that selfish people are often 
great promoters of law and order, as well as the growth 
of grace in others, while those possessing what my visit- 
or refers to as a ‘‘ disposition” are a sort of licensed crim- 
inal that should be locked up. 

A well-balanced mind, notions of justice and obli 
gation, an appreciation of the rights of others, a strong 
element of moral courage, love and sympathy enough to 
create temperament, and enough self-esteem to promote 
individuality are the essential elements that make the per- 
fect man or woman. No one ever accuses such person of 
having a good disposition. 

I do not know that it is a woman’s privilege to have a 
disposition that is adaptable to circumstance and to peo 
ple. The adaptable woman ruins her children by over- 
indulgence. Sometimes she makes a drunkard of the 
man she marries, in that she does not forbid him to be- 
come a drunkard. The adaptable woman degenerates 
inte a martyr when fate showers blows upon her. She 
suffers and likes it. She is not strong enough to live up 
to a standard herself, and so she indulges others in their 
standards, even when she knows them to be reprehensible. 
There is a very clear case against the woman with a dis- 
position, but I believe she is not increasing as a class. The 
development of the intellectual and the physical in my 
sex has produced in us an individuality that will prove 
invaluable to posterity. Aggressiveness is one of its fea- 
tures. 

My visitor who feared for her disposition tells me that 
her friends presume to dictate about her attire and any- 
thing they happen to notice at the moment. To be ex 
plicit, she said: 

“There's the bow on the back of my belt—they even 
dictate about that. I go to walk with a woman in the 
morning, and as | precede her over a cross-walk or up a 
staircase she says to me, ‘I'll fix that bow for you when 
we get home; it’s drawn up too tight in the middle.’ This 
seems kind of her, and I thank her. When we reach 
home she produces her needle and thread and reconstructs 
that bow. So generous of her! 

‘*In the afternoon I go to walk with another woman, 
and as I precede her over a cross-walk, or up a tree or a 
staircase, she says to me, ‘I'll fix that bow for you as 
soon as we get home; it needs drawing up in the middle.’ 
This seems kind of her, and I thank her. When we reach 
home she gets out her needle and thread and reconstructs 
that bow. So generous of her! 

** Another time I start out for a walk, and as it seems 
to be raining, I raise my umbrella. Soon I meet a friend, 
who says: ‘ What have you got your umbrella up for? It 
isn't raining.” Whereupon I close my umbrella and pro- 
ceed. Shortly I meet another friend, who says: ‘Why 
don’t you open your umbrella? It’s beginning to rain.’ 
So then I say, ‘Is it?’ and up goes my umbrella. 

‘*Now this thing, of which the bows and umbrellas 
form appropriate illustrations, is becoming very monot- 
onous. It demonstrates the mournful fact that I am be- 
ginning to have a disposition.” 

Anybody can see the force of the argument. 
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T is small wonder that the orchid is this season's fash- 
ionable flower, when its beauty and lasting qualities 
are taken into consideration. Indeed, the surprise is 
that it had not become generally popular long ago. 
Perbaps, however, this may be accounted for by the 

costliness of the blossoms when purchased at the florists’, 
and the numerous mythical tales told of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties and enormous expense of its culture. 
But now it seems such tales ure the veriest fables, for the 
rarest orchids are easily grown, and there are numerous 
varieties which may be had for a reasonable price. 
Orchids are as easily grown in window gardens and 
small conservatories as any variety of palm or fern. 
They require about the same amount of light and heat, 
and perhaps not so much attention, certainly not more, 
than the fish-geranium. There are a few cardinal points, 
however, which it is well for all amateurs to keep in mind. 
First of all, all truly epiphytal orchids need a season of 
rest and a season of growth; that is, when the plant be- 
gins to grow, which is generally in the spring-time, but 
varies of course in different species, the supply of water 
should be increased. When the pseudo-bulb is nearly full- 
grown, the plant should receive its greatest amount of 
water. As soon as the growth is completed—it will re- 
quire about a week or ten days—the plants should receive 
more sunlight, but less water. This insures good flower- 
ing. As soon as the buds begin to show, more water 
should be given to fully develop the blossoms. After this 




















and the plants well elevated above the rim of the pots or 
baskets. Care should be taken when repotting to disturb 
as little as possible the roots—rather break the old pot or 
set the old basket in a larger one and work in some fresh 
material-around it. If any insects should appear, the 
plants may be kept clean by occasionally sponging them. 

When selecting plants for a window garden or a small 
collection it is well to remember that orchids blossom 
but once a year. These flowers, however, are the most 
lasting in the vegetable kingdom, many varieties stay 
ing perfectly fresh on the plant for as long as twelve 
weeks, and three or four weeks if cut and kept in fresh 
water. Where it is desired to always have an orchid in 
blossom, the plants should be selected in such a manner 
as to have one or more for each month, as each blossom 
may be safely counted on lasting one month. 

The cattleya trianew is one of the best and showiest 
plants blossoming in January and February. The flow 
ers are from five to eight inches in diameter, and in all 
the shades of rose and purple. The ceelogyne cristata 
comes about one month later, and has large white flowers. 
About a month further on comes the dendrobium pobile, 
which produces quite freely showy white and purple 
flowers. For April or May the odontoglossum citros- 
mum—a sweet-scented white and rose-colored blossom— 
should be chosen, while for the summer months zy gopet- 
alum mackayi is the best bloomer. Oncidium tigrinum, 
which bas long drooping sprays of yellow and brown 





flowering season the plants again begin to grow, and it is JOSEPHIANUM sweet-scenied flowers, is one of the best varieties for au- 
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then that they should be rebasketed if necessary, or receive 
a top dressing of sphagnum-moss. 

The best pots, as may be observed by the pictures, are 
not pots at all, but rough shallow baskets or a piece of 
bark. The proper material for potting is good fibrous 
peat and clean sphagnum. moss, with plenty of potsherds 
intermixed. Fibrous peat, as all amateurs may not know, is 
nothing more nor less than fern roots taken from the woods 
It may be gathered at any season and used immediately, 
or kept and dried until desired. Sphagnum-moss is found 
in almost every swamp in the United States, and should be 
used fresh. About the surest test of the healthfulness of 
an orchid-plant is the condition of the moss which sur 
rounds its roots. If the moss looks thrifty and grows 


tumn blooming. But, to go back to the month of May, 
there is one orchid which should be in every collection 
It is the odontoglossum citrosmum, or wedding orchid, 
and is one of the most beautiful of all white orchids 
Cypripediums, or lady’s-slippers, are the species which 
are, as a rule, spoken of by collectors as being both beau 
tiful and curious. The blossoms are less like flowers an« 
more like curious animals and insects than are those of 
most varieties of orchids. The best adapted to window 
garden culture are cypripedium barbatum, which flowers 
in the late spring or early summer, the barrisianum, one of 
the best hybrids, and produces flowers two or three times 
each year. The insigne blooms during the winter months; 
the sedenii has a succession of flowers from October to 





well, flower-lovers may feel sure that the orchid is in good ice May; the spicerianum blossoms from November to Feb- 
condition. Good drainage should always be provided, CATTLEYA MAXIMA ruary, while the villosum comes from January to April. 
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ABIES are all alike in their practical require- 
ments, and the layette may be as simple or as 
elaborate as you choose. The foundation is gen 
erally the same, and the variations are found in 
the quantity and fineness of the pretty clothes. 

Following is a list that will make the baby comfortable: 


6 Flannel bands 
6 Under-shirts, 


% Caps. 

1 Long coat 

2 Square flannel blankets. 
2 Knitted blankets. 

8 Crib sheets 

2 Crib blankets 

2 Crib spreads. 

1 Small hair pillow 

6 Crib pads 

1 EKider-down “ duvet.” 


6 Dozen diapers. 
6 Barrow-+kirte 
4 Flannel skirts 
6 White skirts. 
6 Night slips 

8 Day slips. 

8 Wrappers 

6 Pairs of socks 
4 Short sacqnes 
12 Biba 


1 Carriage pillow and cover. 
1 Baby-basket or hamper. 


eer | 








The bands should be made of very good quality flan 
nel, cut in strips fifteen inches long and five inches wide. 
They can be feather-stitched 
around the edge, but it is 
Rast ~ better not to make a hem, 
at a for even that little edge is 
‘y rough for the baby’s skin. 
‘ / The shirts should be high 
TTT eh necked and long-sleeved, and 
} ‘\ the nicest ones are made of 
silk and wool. Those that 
button all the way down the 
front are the best, for they 
b+} are easier to put on, and save 
putting over the baby’s head 
—alwaysan advantage. The 
diapers are made of linen 
diaper, that comes by the 
piece of ten yards in differ. 
ent widths, from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches wide. 
The very first diapers are 
nice made of old table-linen. 
These should be cut thirty inches long and fifteen inches 
wide, then doubled and 
sewed together, making 
a square of fifteen inch- 
es. It is a more con 
venient size than the 
narrowest linen diaper, 
which is eighteen inch 
es wide. ‘Two or three 
dozen of these would be 
sufficient in addition to 
the others. 
The barrow-skirts are 
of flannel sewed on to a 
cambric band, open all 
the way down the front, 
and bound around the . / 
edge with silk flannel = ~ 
binding. These are very 
useful while the baby is young, and are to be folded over 
zi and pinned up with a safety- 
pin, keeping the little legs 
warm. The flannel petticoats 
are made on a cambric band, or 
sometimes a flannel one—if it is 
a winter baby—and are prettily 
embroidered around the bottom 
in scallops and charming flow- 
er designs. The white skirts 
are made of fine cambric or 
nainsook, on the same principle 
as the flannel petticoats. They 
are finished around the bottom 
with a deep hem and tucks, or 
a ruffle of- embroidery, or a 
nainsook ruffle edged with lace 
The night slips are made of 
fine white cambric, the neck 
and sleeves edged with narrow 
lace or fine nainsook edging 





They can be very simple, 
though dainty. The day dress- 
es can be as lovely as you choose to have them. These 


are made of nainsook, finished with a deep hem, and 
sometimes with tucks above the hem, rows of insertion, 





or ruffies edged with narrow lace around the bottom. 
There are round yokes and square yokes made of very 
narrow tucks with feather - stitching between the tucks, 
or insertion of very fine embrotdery. The yokes can be 
finished with a ruffle around them, and on 

~ some of the dresses a ruffle can be put in 
across the top of the sleeve, making a change 

in the way of trimming. The wrappers 

should be made of fine Scotch flannel or 

—_ white cashmere. They can be feather- 

stitched or bound with ribbon. There is 
nothing more comfortable than the knitted socks. They 
wash well, and stretch as the baby grows. White is the 
best color, but they can have a 
border of light blue or pink. 

The baby’s coat must be some- 
thing quite warm, and have an 
interlining of lamb’s-wool if it is 
winter. The outside can be heavy 
silk, camel’s-hair, or cashmere, and 
made with a broad collar or cape 
trimmed with lace or fur. The 
little round cap should be close- 
fitting, lined with silk and an in- 
terlining of lamb’s-wool, and trim- 
med with rosettes of lace and nar- 
row ribbon. 

Two square flannel blankets bound with ribbon are 
very useful to wrap around the baby after bathing, and 

















the large knitted blankets in white or colors are necessary 
for the crib and carriage. Crib sheets may be of either 
cotton or linen. In winter, many people think that the 
cotton sheets are warmer. 
A pair of light woollen 
blankets, a white dimity 


' spread, and an eider-down 
duvet, or comforter, com- 

} plete the fittings for the 
; crib. The pillow should 


be of hair, as it is less 
heating to baby’s head 
than feathers are. For the 
illow, linen cases should 














te 
ye used in preference to 
/ cotton. 
All crib draperies should 
be made of materials that 


will wash, and they should 
be washed frequently. 
The most sanitary cribs, 
even for the very young- 
est babies, are those made 
of brass or enamelled iron, 
without draperies of any 
kind. The mattress should 
be of the best hair; pads 
to protect the mattress are 
made of cotton batting, 
covered with cheese-cloth. 
These can be washed sev- 
eral times, if care be exercised, before they are renewed. 
Hampers come in many shapes. 
The long low ones, not unlike 
a steamer trunk in general size 
and proportion, are the most con- 
venient, for there is plenty of 
room in the under part for baby’s 
clothes. In the tray should be 
kept the various toilette articles. 
The whole basket should be 
lined with cotton batting sprin- 
kled with powdered orris-root, 
and then covered with silk of 
light blue or pink. This can be 
sewed in place easily by using a very long needle, and 
should be tufted wit Hittle bows of baby-ribbon. The 
cover may be decorated with a large satin bow. In the 
tray should be kept a fine soft sponge. A bag or pouch 


— 





lined with rubber, to hold the sponge, should be sewed 
into one corner. There should be a good supply of safe- 
ty-pins of different sizes, a small roll of soft linen to be 
used for washing out the baby’s mouth, a powder box 
and puff, a soft hair brush for baby’s hair—in case it 
happens to have any—a pair of scissors, 
and a piece of pure soap (castile is con- 
sidered the best) in a silver soap-case. 

For the baby's carriage will be needed 
a pillow anda cover. For winter the cov 
er should be something very warm. No- 
thing is prettier than the white fur robes. 
The covers are often made of heavy flan- 
nel embroidered in handsome designs, or 
with large initial or monogram in the cen- 
tre. They may be made of lamb’s-wool 
covered with silk. The pillow should be 
covered with a very pretty and dainty white muslin with 
a deep ruffle. 

The best device for the complete protection of the very 
young baby is the knitted wool shirt, that may be pur- 
chased in sizes to meet the needs of babyhood of all de- 
grees. These elastic articles close about the small body 
without pressure or danger of rough edges which might 
inconvenience the little one, Indeed, woven or knitted 
articles of all kinds play so large a part in the layette of 
the Parisian baby that French mothers have discarded 
even the flannel band in favor of 
the knitted article. The cradle is 
regarded by the advanced mother 
of to-day as exciting to the nerves 
of the little one, and therefore is 
little countenanced ; but the pretty 
bassinette with rounding canopy 
and low basket foundation is the 
dainty article that has superseded it. This may be treated 
with the simplest or costliest fabrics, according to the 
family purse, but whether made with linings of plain blue or 
pink cambric and covered with dotted Swiss, with rosettes 
of baby-blue or pink ribbons to soften its crisp freshness, or 
of fresh silks and costly laces, the bassinette is by all 
means the prettiest bed for the little one for the first six 











or seven months of its life. Where cambric and Swiss 
are the fabrics employed for the covering of the basket 
frame of the bassinette, the two should be shirred sepa- 
rately, in order that the Swiss may be removed when resort 
to laundering becomes necessary. 





THE YEARS BETWEEN 


I sat apart, and watched awhile 


My little girl at play 
Amid the falling autumn leaves 
One soft October day. 


Her blue pes shamed the sky above, 
Her cheeks the maple’s red; 

The birch’s yellow seemed to pale 
Beside her golden head. 


I sat apart, and thought awhile 
Of how, as time went by, 

The freshness from her life must fade, 
Like leaves that fall and die. 


And so I breathed a little prayer— 
Since sorrow comes to alt, 
On her may life’s sad burdens rest 
Like leaves that gently fall. 
RANCES Bacon Parne. 
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HORSE SHOW COSTUMES Ere 








ONG cloaks will ve seen in great numbers at the Horse 
Show, There is one new design that is particu- 
larly smart, but so intricate that it will never be- 
come common, as will undoubtedly the loose box- 
coat that came into fashion last season. This style 

of coat is made to fit close over the shoulders; from there 
down there is a box-pleat, which flares open to the foot 
of the dress. The sleeves and shoulders are apparently 
all in one, for there 3 
is no seam where the 
sleeves are put into 


the coat, but the 
sleeves themselves 


apparently go up into 
the high flaring col 
lar. The material of 
the coat is a light 
beige cloth covered 
with large figures 
made of velvet of 
the same shade and 
outlined with cloth 
It is a very curious 
garment, very becom 
ing to a tall slender 
woman, but absolute 
ly impossible to most 
people. It is lined 
with a green and pink 
brocade; the sleeves 
small, and, like the 
collar and fronts, 
faced with white sat 
in appliquéd with a 
heavy guipure lace 
With this coat is to 
be worn a velvet tur 
ban of exactly the 
same shade of cloth 
trimmed with sable, 
and the gown to be 
worn beneath it is a 
crépe de Chine of 
precisely the same 
shade, made in priu 


cesse effect, and 
trimmed with Irish 
point lace. In reali 


ty the sort of gown 


edged 





FAs 

Pasret-nt.oe Gown in long princesse tunic with seams on each side 
of the frowt. Collar, yoke, sleeves, and edges of both skirts are em- 
broidered in chenille ; the turn-over collar, forming a close-fitting cape, 
is finished with a triple border of sable, with long stole ends finished 
with taila. Muff to match. [at of pale tan fur, with band of dark 
brown velvet run through a gold buckle, and long lighter brown 
feathers. 


Gray oLota gown embroidered and edged with fur. 
with silk fringe. 
White monsseline de soie vest. 
marabout feathers, with a draped crown of darker gray velvet. 


that could be worn in 
summer, but was de- 
signed expressly for the 
Horse Show, and natu- 
rally for the coming 
winter as well. In the 
afternoon and evening 
there will be seeu some 


cloth made to 


superb velvet cos- 
tumes, both in dark 
colors and in light 
grays, while there 
are some light cloth 
gowns with a satin 
finish that look as 
though they were made of satin. These are very smart, 
absolutely inappropriate for any woman who does not 
have her own carriage, but are really the most artistic 
in coloring and effect. The princesse style is much 
used in these satin-finished light clothes, but as that 
is not always a becoming cut of gown, the same effect 
is tried with the skirt and waist, and the waist finished 
with a band of the same material, by this means not hav- 
ing any break in the line from the shoulder to the hem 
of the gown. A smart gown of this sort is made of a 
light tan, the front breadth of the skirt open down the 
centre and showing a panel of the same material; on 
either side the skirt is bound with a velvet of exactly the 
sume shade; the side and back breadths are finished with 
a flounce that is put on in scallops bound and headed 
with the velvet trimming. The waist fits perfectly, and 
the narrow band that finishes it does not show appreciably, 
so that the back of the gown looks as though it was 
made in one piece. There is a seam down the back of 
the waist and also down the back of the skirt. and these 
correspond exactly. The front of the waist is trimmed 
like the front of the skirt, and the lines meet at the waist, 
the only difference being that the piece that shows be- 
tween the sides is of velvet embroidered in tiny gold 
beads. The collar of the waist is of pale blue velvet, but 
at the top of it is a little row of velvet of the same color 
as that of the front. The sleeves are exceedingly small, 
and the only trimming is at the wrist, where the sleeve 
is cut into a point and bound with the tan velvet, showing 
inside the flaring cuff a touch of the light blue velvet. 
The hat to be worn with this costume hus a crown of blue 
velvet with a folded brim of tan velvet; at the left side a 
white pompon aigrette is fastened with a turquoise and 
rhinestone ornament. 





Tunic 
Black velvet collar and deep belt. 
Low toque trimmed with gray 


@. 


HERE has never been a season when so many summer 
gowns, or rather the style of gowns associated with the 
summer season, have been made up for winter wear. The 




























































Princesse gown of light - weight 
wear with 

jacket and yoke of white lace. 
can be made either in one ekirt or 
two, and is suitable for cloth or silk, 


light silks are to be used all through the winter 
—of course not for street wear—while some 
heavy silks, satins, crépons, are trimmed with 
white lace, and have quite as light and airy an 
effect as though they were intended to wear in 
July and August. For street wear, black and 
brown—a warm shade of brown—are consider- 
ed especially fashionable colors. But never be- 
fore at this time of year have so many light 
grays and tan cloths been made up. Indeed, 
all the styles of dress this year are on a most 
elaborate and expensive scale, and it requires 
considerable thought and ingenuity for the wo 
man with a moderate income to dress according 
to the latest fashion dictates. Fortunately there 
are a good many styles in every sort of gown, 
whether for street or house, that are attractive 
and quite inconspicuous, and these are the best 
to chouse from where economy has to be con 
sidered, while in the black gown the different 
methods of trimming work a transformation 
in the too sombre and workaday look that a 
cheap black gown so often possesses. The 
trimming that is allowed on the skirts also does 
a great deal towards doing away with the all 
black dull look, while revers on coat or waist 
and the fancy bolero jacket can be manufac 
tured at not a great deal of expense. Indeed, 
it seems as though this winter was a time when 
a woman with good taste has an opportunity to 
make the most of it. 


bolero 
This 





GOWN OF PASTEL-BLUE OLOTH, 


Vest of mousseline de sole. 
the front of skirt and waist, on each side, are two pleats held by emall 


Down 


stitched and buttoned straps. These are repeated in the back. The 
pleats on the ruffle are pressed down, but are fastened at the top only 
by a waved stitched band. Gray fox boa and black hat. 


HE lighter fur boas will be seen in great numbers and 

varieties—large silver-fox skins (the entire coat of the 
animal) being in the lead for the fashionable Horse Show 
function. These are considered! as much more youthful 
than the made boa forms. Some of the most extravagant 
have jewelled eyes set in the animal’s bead, and silver or 
gold tipped claws. By all meins the most novel boas are 
those of swan's-down in pale and dense colors. These 
are shown in the leading shades of gray, brown, red, and 
black, the down being softly shaded toward the tips of 
each frond. Very pretty boas are also made in taffetas 
and chiffons to match or to contrast with the general 
color of the costume. 
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ON'T look 's ef there’s anybody on her,” said 
Farmer Bill, who was at the wheel. 

“ No,” said Orrin Brett, the mate; “‘ but the 
skipper "ll send a boat to overhaul her. He 
always does.” 

The brig Hyacinth had sighted a dismasted wreck, and 
had run down to ascertain whether there were signs of 
humanity in distress. But the wreck rolled sluggishly 
and pathetically, the tangle of rigging under her port 
quarter swaying in the waves like the long hair of a 
drowned woman. Not an evidence of life was to be seen; 
but Captain Joshua Pillow had been saved once from just 
such a wreck, and so he ordered a boat to be sent to her. 

** Search ber all over, Parsons,” he said; **thete may be 
a living creature to save, if it’s only a ship’s cat,” 

* Ay, ay, sir,” answered the seaman, as he pushed off 
with his crew of two men 

The Hyacinth lay gently swaying on the low swells 
with her foretopsail aback. She was not a pretty craft to 
look at, having apple 
round bows, a square 
stern, and a general 


because he was desperately ugly, lumbered across the 
deck and spat a great stream of tobacco juice into the 
clear blue water. The Captain cleared his throat and 
said, 

‘* Pass her—pass him—humph!—pass é aboard.” 

Parsons clambered up into the main channels, with the 
baby tucked firmly under one arm, where it grew silent 
with wonder at finding its head down and heelsup. The 
man passed his burden over the rail, and the Captain re- 
ceived it with open trepidation. There he stood holding 
the infant, and gazing into its face in a sort of vague 
alarm, till the boat’s crew had hoisted their little vessel 
to the davits, and the mate came up and said, 

** Will I fill away on her?” 

The Captain gave a start and almost dropped the baby 
as he exclaimed, pettishly, 

**Of course, of course, Mr. Brett; do you suppose we 
want to lie to here for a gale of wind?” 

He walked aft and stood astern of the cabin-house, 


‘**T reckon that ’ll be it; an’ a werry good mornin’ I 
wishes them as left a bloomin’ babby fur us to pick up 
adrift, an’—” 

‘* Say, Han’some,” broke in Sam Slocum, from Squan, 
** who ast you ter preach?” 

** Stow your jaw tackle there!” said the mate, sharply. 

** The question,” resumed the Captain, paying no atten- 
tion to the interrupters, ‘is, what are we going to do 
with it?” 

There was another dead silence, during which the sea- 
men looked helplessly around the horizon, as if they ex- 
pected a waterspout or a squall to arise and solve the 
problem. Finally Farmer Bill, who had been relieved at 
the wheel; Slapped his leg smartly and said, 

** B’gosh, we'll keep it!” 

‘* Bill,” said Handsome, “‘ your brains is a-bustin’ right 
out.o’ your ears. You're a-goin’ ter Congress nex’ year as 
a werry pertikler friend o’ the orphan, you are!” 

‘*Of course we're going to keep it, my man,” said the 
Captain, _impatient- 
ly; “but how? I 
don't. know anything 





appearance of grease 
and dust. -She was 
one of the humblest 
of the toilers of the 
sea, and having made 
her outward voyage 
from Boston to the 
Azores with a -mis 
cellaneous cargo, 
was pow homeward 


bound with one of 
equal -variety. Her 
crew had gathered 
forward on Nearing 
that a wreck had 
been sighted, and the 
six who were still 
there smoked their 
black pipes, and 
speculated gravely 
as to the character 
of the wreck and 
the nature of the 
mishap which had 
befallen her. They 
watched the boat 


round up under the 
wreck’s quarter, and 


saw Parsons go 
aboard. In tea min- 
utes he returned, 


with a white, shape 
less bundle in his 
arms, and dropped 
into the boat. The 
watchers near the 
Hyacinth's cathead 
saw the two oarsmen 
bend over the bun- 
die, while one of 
them pulled off his 
cap and scratched his 
head. After a brief 
delay, however, the 
boat set out for the 
brig at a brisk pace, 
the oars singing in 
the rowlocks, and the 
water playing under 











about babies—that’s 
why I've called you 
all aft. Perhaps you 
can do better by the 
child in the fo'e's'le 


than I can in the 
cabin.” 
This suggestion 


caused ai sudden 
movement among 
the seamen, Hand- 
some strode to. the 


rail and embrowned 
the glancing foam 
with the juice of his 
navy plug, Farmer 
Bill pulled off. his 


cap and harrowed 
the wide field of his 
hair with horny 
fingers Sam Slo 
cum sofily whistled 
*“'Way Rio.” beat- 
ing time with his 
foot. The other 
men, with one ex- 
ception, stared stu- 
pidly. The excep- 
tion was a_ sailor 
known as Boston 
Harry. He gazed 


at the child with a 
curious wistfulness 


**W’y,” exclaimed 
Handsome, sudden- 
lv, “I reckon it ‘Il 
be the fo’e’s'le, ef so 
be’s that’s pleasin’ to 
you, sir. Fur, don’t 
ye see, there’s Bos- 
ton Harry—he were 
married oneect!” 

“That's so! That’s 
so!” exclaimed sev- 
eral of the men. 

“But he never 








the blunt bow in a 
little curl of snowy 
foam. Captain Josh- 
ua Pillow stood near 
the starboard rail, 
abreast of the cabin, and when the boat was within hail- 
ing distance he called, clearly, 

** Well, Parsons, you camel something.” 

‘* Ay, sir, I found it,” came the answer, in fog-horn tone, 

** Speak out, man; what?” 

The boat was now sweeping up toward the main chains 
in a wide curve, and the wanfight fell strong on Parsons's 
face, showing every line and twist of its puzzled, subdued 
expression as he answered, 

**A baby.” 

If he had said a mermaid, or a six-legged grampus with 
wings, he might have caused equal astonishment, but not 
such consternation 

‘A baby! Holy Jacob's ladder!” exclaimed the mate. 

** Waal, I be durned!” muttered Farmer Bill, nervously 
fingering the spokes of the wheel. 

The seamen forward stood and stared at one another 
with countenances so smitten with dismay that they might 
have moved an anchorite to smile. The Captain, as the 
boat touched the brig’s side, leaned over the rail, and in a 
helpless fashion said, feebly, 

**Is it alive?” 

Parsons looked up at him with a silent reproach, and 
at the same instant the baby lifted up its voice in a thin, 
weary wail. Farmer Bill started as if he had been struck. 
The Captain took three or four hasty strides along the 
deck. The men forward stared at the boat with gleam- 


THE CAPTAIN STOOD HOLDING 


ing eyes, and one of them, a sailor known as Handsome ’ 


THE BABY, MUCH AS HE WOULD HAVE HELD A FAT LOBSTER JUST OUT OF THE NET. 


while the hoarse bawling of the men at the fore-topsail 
brace, and the shrill squeaking of the yard as it swung 
the canvas to the wind, swept along the deck. Farmer 
Bill turned the wheel, and tried to keep one eye on the 
compass-card and the other on the Captain’s burden. The 
Captain himself was wrapped in thouglit; but as the brig 
gathered way and the ripples began to tinkle under the 
copper of her forefoot, he came to a conclusion. 

** Mr. Brett,” he said, stepping to the foot of the main- 
mast, *‘ let all bands lay aft.” 

The grizzled faces of the men were set in deep wonder 
as they came near the mast, where the Captain stood 
holding the baby, much as he would have held a fat lob- 
ster just out of the net. The mate stood a little space 
apart. 

“Mr. Brett,” said the Captain, slowly, ‘‘ you saw no sign 
of any other human being aboard the vessel?” 

* Not a living soul, sir.” 

**Men,” continued the Captain, “it seems to me that 
this is what must have happened: There were the cap- 
tain and his wife and this poor little baby. When that 
vessel was. dismasied the captain and his wife were 
washed overboard. The vessel fell into the trough, and 
the crew in a panic took to the boat, forgetting the 
little one.” 

There was a momentary silence after this brief and 
graphic summary of facts. The silence was broken by 
the tumbling voice of Handsome, who growled, 


had no children,” 
said Sam Slocum 
**Buc,” objected 


Farmer Bill, ‘“‘he 
might ’a’ had—” 
“* Avast there!” 


roared Handsome; “don’t ye know no better’n to use 
sich langwidge afore the kid, ye slob?” 

** Well,” said Boston Harry, with a shake in his voice, 
“I sort o’ had one. Ye see, it wuz born dead. An’ then 
my gal she died too.” 

The Captain looked at the sailor, and their eyes met in 
& gaze that levelled them to the equal stature of simple 
manhood. Then the Captain stepped forward and held 
out the child. 

** Here, my lad,” he said, in a strained tone, “take the 
baby and see what you can do for it.” 

Boston Harry received the babe and stood gazing into 
its uncertain eyes, while the Captain strode aft and disap- 
peared through the door of the cabin, and the crew softly 
scattered along the deck forward. Presently Harry real- 
ized that he was alone, and with a long breath he closed 
his lips in an expression of deep resolution and made for 
the forecastle. In the dim half-gloom of that noisy hol- 
low he laid.the child most carefully in a bunk, and bal- 
ancing himself on widespread limbs, stared at it, till the 
youngster puckered its little face into a hundred wrinkles, 
flushed 4 burning.red, and uttered many a long-drawn 
wail of displeasure. 

**T suspect it’s hungry,” muttered Harry. 
ef 't ‘ll take condensed milk.” 

He went on deck, called for the cook, and told him to 
prepare some milk. 

** The kid's hungry,” he said. 


**T wonder 











Farmer Bill slapped Handsome on the back, and ex- 
claimed, 

* B'gosh, it’s hungry!” 

The other seamen looked at one another with excited 
eyes and eager faces, till Handsome remarked, 

“I s'pose you fellers thort a babby lived on love an’ 
wind puddin’.” 

“Say, Harry,” called Sam Slocum, “ye got a bottle 
fur ’t?” 

“No,” said Harry; ‘I was thinkin’ o’ askin’ one o’ you 
to fix me up one, with a bit o' leather for a nipple, an’—” 

“T'll do’t!” cried three or four of them, almost at once. 

** | spoke fust,” said Farmer Bill. 
sae ye didn’t tuther,” retorted Sam Slocum; “I 
did.” 

“T'll break yer durned bead,” began Bill, ‘‘ef you—” 

‘‘ Avast there!” exclaimed Handsome; ‘‘ are ye goin’ to 
do wiolence the fust day we got a blessed innercent 
aboard? I'll fix that bottie myself.” 

And that he did, very deftly, tying a bit of soft leather 
over the mouth of an old catsup-bottle, and driving a bit 
of a hole through for the outflow of the forecastle-baby 
food. The cook came forward with the steaming milk, 
which was nearly spilled in a contest for its possession. 
Then the whole of the watch below tumbled into the fore- 
castle with the milk and the bottle. 

**Don’t make sech a noise,” said Harry; “ ye’ll scare 
the kid ter death.” 

‘All right,” said Handsome, sinking his tones into a 
rusty whisper; ‘‘ here’s a werry elegant bottle.” 

‘* An’ bere’s the galley caow's milk,” mumbled Sam 
Slocum 

‘* It’s too hot,” said Harry. 

Whereupon four seamen began to ‘‘ blow it,” with a 
noise like the escape of steam. When the liquid had 
reached a suitable temperature it was poured inte the 
bottle with care and ceremony, and Handsome tied the 
nipple on again. Harry took the baby in his arms and 
sat down on a rude stool, Handsome, waving his com- 
panions aside, stepped forward with great dignity and 
inserted the nipple into the child’s mouth. For a mo- 
ment they all held their breath, while their eyes bulged. 
Then the baby’s jaws made a rhythmical movement, and 
a gurgling sound was heard. 

** Bully!” exclaimed Farmer Bill, which startled the 
baby so that. it stopped drinking and opened its mouth 
wide. Whereupon Sam Slocum lifted his right foot and 
kicked Bill down into the lee bunks, exclaiming: 

**Ye measly fool! Ye ‘ain't got no sense!” 

“Shut up!” exclaimed Harry 

Quiet being restored, the baby resumed its meal, its lit- 
tle waxen fingers opening and closing in vague gestures 
of satisfaction, while its big gray eyes wandered solemnly 
from face to face in the motley group around it, For ten 
minutes the little one sucked down the warm liquid, and 
then dropped the nipple with a sigh of deep content. 

“It’s had enough,” said Harry, passing the bottle to 
Handsome 

**See that?” exclaimed Handsome. ‘‘I told ye a man 
wot ‘d ben married would know about a kid.” 

And they all marvelled greatly at the knowledge of 
Boston Harry. The child now lay in the seaman’s lap 
quiet, but wide awake. 

‘*It wants to be sung to sleep,” said Harry. 

**Then here goes,” suid Farmer Bill, and in a gale-of- 
wind voice he burst out with 


” 


*“Ranzo wae a tailor; 
Hey, Renben Ranzo! 
An’ he went to be a sailor; 
Ranzo! Ranzo!” 


And then Handsome seized him by the throat and 
jammed him up against a bulkhead. 

“Ye bloomin’ image o’ lunacy,” he said, ‘‘d’ye s’pose 
that bawlin’ ’d put a kid to sleep? W'y, ef it wuz dead 
that ‘d wake it, ye slob!” 

‘* Leggo o’ my neck, Han’some,” said Bill. ‘‘I’ain’t got 
no show here, anyhow.” 

“I'll do this here singin’ myself,” declared Harry, “ef 
you fellers ‘ll jest keep still.” 

And then Harry began to rock his body backward and 
forward, and to sing io a low, crooning tone, with no dis- 
ceruible melody, 


“Go to sleep, my ba-hee-by, my ba-hee-by.” 


The other men looked at one another and nodded know- 
ingly, as who should say, ‘‘ He understands his business.” 
And the baby began to blink and blink and blink, till after 
a time, turning its little face toward Boston Harry's broad 
breast, it went peacefully to sleep, while they all gazed 
upon it in silent awe. For five minutes no one moved. 
Then Harry said, in a whisper: 

‘*It ort to have some sort o’ cradle. It'll fall out o’ one 
o’ the bunks.” 

The other seamen answered not a word, but engaged in 
a series of the most energetic winks and grimaces, which 
might have signified all sorts of things, but which were 
intended to mean that as makers of sea cradles they were 
not to be excelled. Having completed their signalling, 
they stole away on the tiptoes of their heavy sea boots. 
In a few minutes they returned, and exhibited with tri- 
umphant pantomime a sheet of weather-stained canvas 
that might once have been the mainsuil of the brig’s yawl. 
Sail needles, palms, the ever-ready sailor’s knife, and Jack’s 
handiness soon made of the old sail a neat oblong, Then 
the pungent smell of tarred hemp filled the forecastle as 
they put clewg to this little hammock. A few minutes 
later it was sWung under the dingy beams of the deck, 
and then Harry arose and gently laid the sleeping waif in 
its sea bed. The garish yellow light of the place made 
its little face look sickly, and its gentle breathing seemed 
alarmingly faint to the broad-backed, leather-lunged sea 

giants that bent over it with glistening eyes. At that in- 
stunt a hoarse cry ran along the deck. 

** Ready about!” 

And the planking overhead rattled and creaked with 
the rush of feet. For a single instant the men of the 
watch below gazed at one another with countenances full 
of an impending catastrophe. The next instant they 
were all, except Harry, on deck, with blazing red faces 
and brandished fists. Handsome opened his mighty jaws, 
and the huge voice of him swept along the deck under 
the swelling sails in the thunder tones of the tempest with- 
in his breast: 
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** Avast there, ye bloomin’ sons o’ sea cooks! D’ ye 
want to wake the kid?” 

‘*Wot! Are it asleep?” asked Jarvis Mix, in a whisper, 
as the whole working watcli stood transfixed. 

‘In course; an’ ef ye wakes it—” 

‘*Forrad, there!” yelled the mate from. aft. ™ Why 
don’t you get to your stations?” 

Handsome sidled along the deck, and with a-flourish 
of his thumb to his cap, said, 

‘They're a-wakin’ the kid, sir.” 

** Well, well, we've got to get the brig about.” 

The Captain emerged from his cabin and asked what 
was the matier, 

“Why, sir,” said the mate, not knowing whether to 
laugh or to swear, ‘‘here’s a reg’lar mutiny of the watch 
below because they’re afraid we'll wake the baby,” 

‘The child is asleep?” said the Captain. 

‘* Peaceful as any proper babby ye ever seed, sir,” said 
Handsome. 

** Let all hands take off their shoes,” said the Captain; 
‘and, Mr. Brett, get the brig about with as little noise as 
possible.” 

The seamen slipped off their heavy foot-gear, while 
Handsome and his party passed noiselessly into the fore- 
castle again. A subdued mood settled over the dingy 
vessel. The very blocks seemed to lose the snap of their 
rattle, and the head-yards groaned in whispers as they 
swung to the steady, songless drag of the working 
waich. And the baby slept peacefully in its little ham- 
mock. 

But the next morning it was fretful and ill at ease. 
Boston Harry was relieved from all work in order that he 
might bring to bear all the results of his brief experience 
in man’s best state. H:undsome hovered about him and 
his charge for hours at a stretch, and kicked Farmer Bill 
whenever that gallant seaman ventured to speak. But 
somehow nothing seemed to go right in the dingy, greasy 
forecastle, and the baby cried till the hardy sailors all be- 
came nervous. 

“I guess,” said Boston Harry, ‘‘it’s the blamed con- 
densed milk.” 

** An’ we ‘ain’t got nothin’ else fur to give it,” moaned 
Handsome. 

The Captain was informed of the crisis in the forecastle, 
and he said to his mate, 

“I suppose the poor little thing will die if we don’t 
getmilk.” And just at that instant the smoke of a steamer 
rose over the horizon. Presently a black spot appeared 
upon the hard blue rim of the sea. The spot grew and 
grew, till it showed the contour of the great ocean liner, 
with a tempest of driven foam under her cleaving bow, 
and a twenty-knot sternward swirl of brown smoke from 
her two yawning funnels. Captain Joshua Pillow went 
on deck and looked at her. Then, with something like a 
sigh, he said: 

‘Mr. Brett, she will come within hailing distance. 
Hoist the code-letters Q H.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” answered the mate. 

A few seconds later the square yellow flag fluttered to 
the breeze above the white and red stripes, and. First- 
Officer Mills of the Nubia sent word to Captain Morti- 
mer Styles, R.N.R., that a little brig two miles ahead was 
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signalling, ‘Stop; I have something to communicate,” 
The next minute the Captain was on tlie bridge, wonder- 
ing, ‘‘ what the devil they mean.” With a seamau’s eye 
and a strong glass he examitied tlie brig. ' 

“Everything looks wiLright,” he said. ‘‘ Ah! they’re 
lowering away a boat.” 

The bi ‘steamer slowed down; and a quarter of a mile 
off the ucinth’s weather-bow she came to a stop, with 
her shining black side mirrored in the clear blue water, 
and her rail lined with men and women eager to know 
what urgency of the sea had checked the course of a 
greyhound of the western ocean. The Hyacinth’s yaw), 
pulled by two brawny fellows and steered by the mate, 
while Boston Harry sat in the stern-sheets holding a 
bundle, was bobbing on the light ripple some sixty or 
seventy yards away. 

**In the boat!” called Captain Styles, sharply. ‘‘ What 
have you to communicate?” 

** Well, sir,” replied Mr. Brett, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘it’s a 
baby.” 
An audible sigh of a score of women floated in a mo- 
therly ‘*Oh!” from the steamer’s rail, 
os A baby!” cried Captain Styles. ‘‘ Communicate a 

vy!” 

We took it from a wreck, sir,” answered Mr. Brett. 
“Tt'«l been left behind. We got nothing but condensed 
milk to give it, and we got no woman aboard. Cuptain 
Pillow would like you to take it, sir.” 

Twenty female faces with moist eyes turned upward 
toward the Nudia’s bridge. The Captain spoke briefly, 
and a ladder swung over the side. Boston Harry shook 
his head, and Mr. Brett called: 

“If you please. sir, we don’t dare try that. Will you 
lower a sling, sir?” 

A sling was sent down. Boston Harry held his bundle 
to his breast a moment, and bending down, gently kissed 
the child’s pale brow. A feeble cry was the answer, and 
some of the women twenty feet above said, 

** That rough sailor has hurt the poor little thing.” 

Harry secured the baby in the sling and waved his 
hand. The feeble cry soared upward, and in a few sec- 
onds the byndle was seized by a dozen hungry-eyed wo- 
mén, whose own babes were waiting for them many weary 
Jengues behind the horizon. The Hyacinth’s yaw! pushed 
off, and the oars beat a wooden rhythm in the rowlocks. 
The electric bell in the Nubia’s engine-room whirred, and 
the great quadruple cylinders thrust at the shaft till the 
ribbons of blue under the bows widened into sheets of 
white, and the smug - looking little brig slipped away 
astern. 

Against the Hyacinth’s quarter-rail leaned the Captain 
and mate, straining their sight through their glasses 
pointed at the departing Nubia. Farmer Bill and Sam 
Slocum stood near the cathead, with staring eyes that saw 
only a waving black mass through a gray film, Hand- 
some stood on the other side of the deck, with his back 
resolutely turned on the Nudia, while his horny fingers 
closed and unclosed on the iron pin-rail. Down in the 
dim forecastle Boston Harry sat on the old three-legged 
stool, with his chin resting on his clinched fists, while he 
gazed with fixed, dry eyes at the little hammock-cradle 
swinging slack and empty. 
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BOSTON HAKRY....GAZED WITIL FIXED, DkY EYES AT THE LITTLE HAMMOCK-CRADLE. 
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OR ALEUTIAN BASKETRY SPLITTING THE WITHES BEFORE SOAKING. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Bettina M iy, a handsome and ambitions bat penniless Ameri- 
' ri, engages herself to a young English nobleman, Horace Spots- 
wood, pr n he f hie uncle, Lord Hardly Bettina's love 
mother le the one strong feeling of her life. Horace, after his« 
t to the States urns Lo St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatic 
$e ww er le taken and dies, and the girl's letters to 
her r being fu mily of be ve and grief for her mother, his pride 
wounded, and he forces hingself to enppress all expression of his 
strong love her, She has promised him that she will go to England, 
w he is to meet her and apgarry her, and finally writes him that «he 
v y ma certain date She coca, in fact, a week earlier, in order to 
free wher London to call on and conciliate Lord Hardly, who 
* to his G@phew's marriage with a poor woman, and intends to 
W aw his allowance and probably disinherit him. Bettina calls 
1 Hardly, Who is so impressed with ber beauty that he makes 
t 7 posal of marritige,msserting at the same time that his nephew 
sa wild and aimless life. He further proves this by a letter from 
end of Horace in St. Petersburg, who gives a similar account of 
he life of the young diplomat. Bettina breaks her engagement, and 
ds to return to America, but the thonght of the lonely life to 


1 she is to ret 
ed ber by Lo 


the news of her 


am OF sed to the brilliant opportunities of- 


turn : 
rd Hurdly’s proposal, tempts her to accept this, and 
thar age 


reaches Horace Spotswood immediately 


f ver letter. His devotion to her has been so complete that the 
~ k is very great to him Bettina goee through her firet London 
season ina whirl of social excitement. In the spring Lord and Lady 
H y move to the family seat, Kingdon Hall, where Bettina, for th 
fire! time since ber marriage, has a few days entirely to hereelf, during 
a ter \ abeence of Lord Hardly. Going through the large rooms 
o he old manor, she comes upon the old housekeeper, who shows 
her the way to the picture-gallery, where Bettina snddenly comes 

portrait of Horace Spotewood as a boy. She is much moved at 
the sig of hie frank, fearless face, and her late knowledge of Lord 
Hurcdly's ’ ter awakens in ber a doubt of his representation to her 
of Horace’s natu She tries to e#tifle these thoughts: shortly after 
Lord Hurd returns, and Kingdon Hall is filled with guests, 


CHAPTER VII 


ETTINA loved this power and importance. The 
(irama of her present life was like the unfolding, 
before her gaze, of a beautiful series of pictures 
which she had conceived in her imagination, and 
which some enchanter’s wand had turned into 
reality rhe crowded functions of the London season 
had somewhat palled upon her, though she had not quite 
owned it to herself; but here she was the centre of the 
system, the light around which these lesser lights revolved 
and she seemed, under these conditions, to shine with an 
increased radiance Her manners, where they differed 
from those of the women about her, seemed to gain rather 
by the contrast, and her costumes seemed to be 
endless in their variety as well as in their beauty. Cer 
tainly she had an air of being born to the purple, and her 
husband's pride in her was undoubted, if unexpressed 
Bettinn was aware that pride was his strongest feeling 
in regard to her, and she was abundantly willing to have 
it s If she had found it difficult to fall in love with a 
youth whe might have disturbed the heart of Diana. she 
10t likely to have fallen in love with the cool, cynical 
narrow-chested, thin-haired man whom she could yet fee! 
1 certain pride in owning as her husband, since his a 
less than his name, was distinguished. She 
lways had a theory that she would never love deep 
besides her mother, and her two experiences in 
the ttery of marriage, so different as they were, con 
ced her that her knowledge of herself had been correct 
vas glad of it The hot 


than lose 


pearance, nO 


inguish which at times even 
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vet contracted her heart at the thought of her mothe 
made her hope devoutly that she would never love again 
The joy of it could not be worth the pain 

When Lady Hurdly’s house party broke up, she went 
with her husband on a round of visits to other country 
houses. This phase of society she liked, and she threw 
herself into it with ardor. But toward the end she wea 
ried of these visits, as she had wearied of London, and was 
giad to get back to Kingdon Hall and rest. Instead of 
rest, however, she found restlessness, and the disturbing 
thoughts which she had smothered before came back with 
added force. It was a relief to her to think of going abroad 

Lord Hurdly having made plans for their spending 
some months of the winter on the Continent. 

There was ove instinetive fear connected with this plan 
—the possibility that she might by some chance encounter 
Horace. She had little fear that he would come to Eng 
land. What would ft matter if she should meet him? He 
had never been anything to her, really—so she assured 
herself-—and she had certainly been, in reality, quite as 
little to him. Yet she did unreasonably dread such a 
meeting with him, and felt anxious to know where be was. 

Accordingly, one morning she asked Parlett, in a casual 
way, if she ever heard from Mr. Horace. 

**Oh yes, my lady; he writes to me now and then,” re 
plied the housekeeper. Bettina had not expected to hear 
this; her only thought was to draw out some information 
guined by hearsay. 

“ He is at St. Petersburg?” she asked, indifferently. 

“No, my lady; at Simla,” was the unexpected answer 
**He has been there a good while. I had a pamphilet 
from him the otner day. When'he has not time to an- 
swer my letters, he often sends me « paper, or something 
like that, to show me what he has been doing I can’t al 
v ays understand them, but he knows I like to have them 
just because he wrote them.” 

Bettina was unwilling to show her ignorance, so she 
did not say that she had no knowledge that he ever wrote 
for publication, and when Parlett went on to offer her the 
reading of the pamphlet she said, with an indifferent kind 
css 

* Yes, bring it to me, by all means. I am very glad 
that Mr. Horace keeps up his intercourse with the old 
place, which of course may yet be his. I shall take an 
interest in seeing what he writes.” 

She went on to speak of certain changes whicli she 
wished made in some of the sleeping - apartments, and 
then dismissed her housekeeper with something less than 
her usual graciousness of manner 

Bettina felt a strong desire to be alone, These tidings 
of Horace, slight as they were, had been disturbing to 
her. Indeed, as time went on and her knowledge of Lord 
Hurdly increased, the fear that he might have dealt in- 
sincerely with-his cousin or with herself grew steadily 
She saw proofs every day of the ruthlessness with which 
he sacrificed men, and even what should have been prin- 
ciples, to gain his ends. By the light of the same know 
ledge she realized how his meeting with her had disturbed 
him in his Customary calmness of poise, and she argued 
from this fact how important it had been to him to gain 
his object of. making her his wife 

In the midst of these reflections a house-maid tapped at 
her door, with some folded papers on a tray. 

‘If you please, my lady, Mrs. Parlett sends you these,” 
she said 

She was a sweet faced, rosy-cheeked English girl, with 
a soft voice and very pretty manfer, and at present. she 
was gently agitated by the privilege of speaking to her 











lady, whom she, as well as all the rest of the maids, re 
garded as a sort of cross between angel und goddess 

Beitina thanked her with a kind smile which sent her 
away completely happy; then, in the privacy of her own 
chamber, opened the papers. One was a diplomatic pam 
phlet on a public question in the line of the writer's pro 
fessional work, The other was an article which went 
very thoroughly into the question of the best means of 
relieving the famine then raging in India. 

It seemed to Bettina that she had vaguely heard that 
there was such a famine, but she had not felt more than a 
kindly casual interest in it as an unfortunate matter which 
she could not help. Now, however, as she read the ac 
count which this paper gave, and the lines which it fol 
lowed in the effort to render help, her heart burned within 
her. Here was a man who had no more power than het 
self to give money hel p—far less, indeed, perhaps. Yet how 
he was spending his soul, his strength, bis time, his tal 
ent, his very heart-beats, on this effort to go to the rescue 
of these perishing thousands! No one who read the throb 
bing sentences of that paper could have a doubt of the 
writer's earnest desire to help, or of his ability to move 
the hearts and wills of others to come to his aid. It 
wrought upon her strangely. 

How much money could she lay her handson? She had 
no idea, but she would make it her business to find out 
There was her own little income, which she had taken 
no account of since her marriage, and there was the money 
which Lord Hurdly had put to her credit in the bank 
She would get all she couki and send it—anonymously, of 
course—to the famine fund which she had casually heard 
mentioned. But, oh, what a pitiful offering it seemed 
compared with what this man was giving with such lavish 
self<levotion! From the fervor of his printed words, and 
his report of what had so far been accomplished, she saw 
that the very passion of his heart was in it. Of his ardent 
temperament, his quick sympathies, she had knowledge 
in her own experience. Perhaps it had been these very 
traits of his which had led him to the conduct which had 
separated them 

At this thought, that faint suspicion that he had been 
misrepresented to her rose in her heart again; but she 
choked it back. That would be too awful. Besides the 
hideous self-accusations which would have followed tx 
admission of this doubt, there was another argument 
against it which still bad its powerful hold on her, She 
had grown accustomed to her great position in the social 
world, and her inborn instinct for power and admiration 
was deliciously gratified by the brilliancy of her present 
circumstances. She found it profoundly agreeable to be 
Lady Hurdly, with all that that name and title implied, 
and she did not, even in this moment of such unwonted 
emotion, lose sight of that fact. 

Yet the reading of this little paper had stirred a feeling 
in Bettina’s beart which she had not felt for so long a 
time—a yearning tenderness for some object outside her 
self; a longing that her health and strength might avail 
for others bereft of these blessings. It was akin to the 
emotion she had felt by her mother’s dying-bed, and as it 
swept over her she wept as she had not done since she 
had knelt beside that sacred spot, 

Instinctively now she fell upon her knees, She tried 
to pray—but for what? She could not compose a form 
of prayer or articulate a definite wish. All she could do 


was to pray to God—the God in whom her mother had 
trusted—to give her this thing, this unknown boon which 
He knew her passionate need of. 

When she rose from her knees she put her hands to her 





head, and pressing her temples hard, looked about her, 
as if in search of some object which might help ber to 
the comprehension of herown mood. Then, running her 
fingers inside the collar of her dress, she drew out, by a 
slight chain, a small locket, which contained her mother’s 
picture and a lock of her white hair. It was a sort of 
talisman whose mere touch gave her a sense of comfort. 
She did not open it now, but held it between her palms 
and pressed her cheek against it, standing there alone, and 
presently she whispered : 

‘* What is it, mother darling? What is it that you seem 
trying to say to me? Oh, if you can ever speak to me, 
speak now, and I will listen as I did not do when you 
were here beside me! There is something that I ought to 
do, and-I-am-not doing it. There is something I-am do- 
ing which distresses you. That is the feeling that I have. 
Oh. my mother—my lovely, precious, good, good mother 
—if I had you here, you would tell me What it is that I 
ouglit to do—and I would do it!” 

She ceased her half-inarticulate whispers, and stood 
intensely still-—almost, it seemed, as if she waited for an 
answer to them. ; 

But there came no answer save the still, small: voice 
within her soul, which bad so often tried to speak before, 
and which even yet she could not, would not listen to- 

This voice suggested to her with persistent iteration 
that she should even now look strictly into the evidence 
which had so quickly sufficed to convince her that the 
voung and ardent lover who had wooed her so passionate- 
ly, and promised her such loyalty and faith and devo- 
tion; hai been false to his professions and his promises 
alike. 

Suppose she should investigate ; suppose she should 
get proof that she as well as he had been falsely dealt 
with, that he had been true in every word and thought— 
what then? Could she endure to keep, after that, the po- 
sition of wife to the man who had so deceived and injured 
two beings who had believed him? Assuredly she could 
not. What then would be her alternative? To leave 
him aud go back to the poor life at-home, which’ het 
mother’s presence had justified and glorified, but which 
without that presence, and with the contrast of her pres- 
ent position in her mind, would be too intolerable a 
thought to contemplate. 

No, she had no sufficient reason to doubt the representa- 
tions that her husband had made to her. She would try 
to accept them more implicitly for the future, and so fight 
against such disturbing ideas. There were ample means 
of diversion within her reach. Her sojourn abroad would 
soon begin, and she must fight against any recurrence of 
her present mood of weakness. 

If she was to win this fight, however, there was one 
precaution which she felt that she must take. This was 
to avoid the very name of Horace Spotswood, and, as far 
as might be possible, every thought of him as well. 

Her foreign travels began, and she then had the assur- 
ance that this effort would not be difficult of accomplish- 
ment. There were a thousand new issues for Bettina’'s 
interest and feelings in her constantly changing surround 
ings, and these were sufficiently absorbing to do away 
with lately disturbing considerations. The world had 
still its powerful charm for Bettina, and she was now 
seeing the world in a very fascinating aspect. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

§ Bettina had found the London season delightful, and 

yet had been quite content to see it close, and as the 
same had been true of her experience, both as hostess and 
as guest, at the country-house parties which had followed 
the season, so it was also with her foreign travels, al- 
though she found much to interest and delight her in the 
various cities which she visited with Lord Hurdly. He 
was received with distinction everywhere—a fact partly 
due to his prominent position in Parliament, and partly to 
his social importance and the ackoowledged beauty of his 
wife. 

Bettina enjoyed it, certainly, and found it very helpful 
to her in carrying out her resolve to banish the agitating 
thoughts which would recur whenever she thought of 
Horace. She had managed to stop thinking of him al- 
most entirely, and to live only for the satisfaction of each 
day as it passed, 

After a while, however, she began to feel that there 
was a certain flatness in the sort of pleasure which con- 
sisted so largely in being an object of admiration, for she 
had not been able herself to feel much enthusiasm for the 
people whom she met. She did not make friends easily, 
perhaps because she did not greatly care to have friends, 
Her mother’s delicate health had left her little time for 
other companionships, even if she had desired them, and 
since the loss of her mother her heart had seemed to close 
up, and her capacity for caring for people, never very 
great, was lessening every day. 

Once or twice during her trave s she had heard Horace 
spoken of. On these occasions -he had not betrayed the 
fact that she had any knowledge of him, and so the 
talk about him had been quite unrestrained. She had 
heard it said by one man that “he was turning out a 
very earnest fellow”; by anothet that “his pamphlets 
were making quite a stir,” and agaip, that he “‘ might do 
something worth while in diplomacy if he'd let philan- 
thropy alone.” Another man had said that “all he need- 
ed was to marry money, and he'd hav? a great career be* 
fore him.” 

Wien Bettina returned from her travels these few re! 
marks, overheard at dinner tables or in public places, 
seemed in some unaccountable way to be the most im- 
portant things she had secured out of her late experiences. 
Certainly they were the most insistentlr recurring, and 
the idea was forced upon her that the way in which men 
spoke of Horace Spotswood was a strong contrast to the 
tone of the letter from Lord Hardly’s friend. 

All this was a source of distress to her. Sle would have 
preferred to believe the letter, for such a belief would 
have rid her of the sting of self-reproach; but, try as she 
might, she could not wholly get her consent to it, 

On her way back to England she stopped in Paris to 
choose her costumes for the coming season. It was a 
pleasure to her to try on these beautiful things, v hich she 
bought without any thought of the cost of them; but it 
was'a pleasure which she had become accustomed to, and 
so its keenness was gone. Besides this, she had nothing 
to lodk-forward to except-the London season, and custom 
had also detracted from the zest of that. She was in the 
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attitude of always looking beyond. Surely, with such a 
position and such a fortune as she had attained to, there 
mnst be something to satisfy the vague longing within 
her which she called desire for happiness. 

It was decided. that they were to stay at Kingdon Hall 
a short time before going up to town, and Bettina had 
looked forward to the freedom of the country life with a 
hopefulness which reality disappointed. Here again she 
thought of Horave, and the possible injustice she had done 
him forced its way into her consciousness, and so dis- 
turbed her with doubts and misgivings that she deter- 
mined to overeome her reluctance to mention Horace’s 
name to her husband, and ask boldly whether he had 
actually received the sum of money which she had been 
promised that he should have. It had become so essen- 
tial to her to know about this that she determined to use 
her very first opportunity of asking. 

Not ten minutes after she had made this resoJution.she 


‘unexpectedly engountered Lord Hurdly, in crossing a hall. 


He had been out on horseback, and still wore his riding- 
clothes. ’ The correct and carefully fitted leggings showed 
legs that were-thin and shapeless.. Beneath them were 
allféet, on which theit owner, did not step very firmly. 
lie somewhat showy waistc@ifand short coat bhd-an air 
of displaying themselves and eonceiling the form beneath 
them, which was perhaps a high tribute to his tailor’s art. 
His chest looked narrower, his face more wrinkled, his 
hair thinner, than Bettina had before-hoticed them to be, 
and there was’ a certain. lgose-jointedness in his figure 
which, as he moved toward her on his narrow and closely 
booted feet, gave him the sort of teetering motion of the 
elderly beau. His face, neutral and cold as ever, showed 
the signs of age less, yet Bettina felt that it masked the 
inadequacy of his soul as distinctively as his clothes 
masked that of his body. : 

As they came toward each other—this man and this 
woman, whose marriage was supposed to be a-union of 
two into one—the face of each might, by an eye sensitive 
to the subtleties of human expression, have been seen to 
harden slightly. Lord Hurdly took off his hat with an au- 
tomatic motion which might have prompted the thought 
that the action arose from his ideal of himself rather than 
from any association with the woman before him. 

‘* Excuse me for detaining you a moment,” said Bettina, 
‘*but.L-want to know whether Horace Spotswood actually 
received the money which you made over to him at the 
time of your marriage to me.~ I have heard thai he is 
leading a very active life, on-lines where money wii! be of 
great use to him. ~ Naturally Tam anxious to be sure of 
the fact that he has suffered no injury, however indirectly, 
through me.” 

She had been able to control both her voice and expres- 
sion entirely—a fact on which she fervently congratulated 
herself. 

“ You may feel quite at ease on that score, I assure you,” 
Lord Hurdly answered, in his cold, incisive tones. ‘* He 
received the money in a lump sum, and has probably used 
it for the fartherance of these ridiculous and sentimental 
schemes of his. This should give you the gratifying as- 
surance that he has been bettered, and not worsted, by 
reason of his connection with you.” 

The tone in which he spoke was galling to Bettina, but 
she made no answer, though no words which she could 
have spoken would have conveyed a greater resentment of 
his speech than did her disdainful silence. She made a 
motion to move away, but he deliberately placed himself 
in front of her, saying, in the same hard tone: 

“Tt occurred to me, from time to time while we were 
abroad, that you were rather eager in gleaning informa- 
tion about the person we have been speaking of, and I 
want to tell you that what has been evident to me may be 
evident to others... You may not care how the thing looks, 
but as d-do, perhaps you will be more careful in future.” 

His use of the word “‘eager” in connection with her 
attitude in this affair gave Bettina swift offence, and this 
feeling was heightened by the suggestion that she had 
made herself liable to criticism on such a subject. 

** You cannot, I think,” she answered, in a tone of proud 
resentment, ‘‘be more careful than I am that I shall act 
with propriety as your wife: Since there is so little besides 
the form to be complied with, I see the greater necessity 
for punctiliousness in observing that. The rebuke you 
have just given me is utterly unmerited, and I shall there- 
fore not change my manner of conducting myself in any 
particular.” 

** Perhaps you will think better of that decision, and will 
oblige me by not making yourself conspicuous by hold- 
ing your breath to listen whenever that person chances to 
be mentioned. You are not unlikely to hear him alluded 
to during the coming season, as he has been making a bid 
for popularity at his new post by taking up the matter of 
the famine, and,” he added, with a sneering smile, ‘‘ re- 
lieving it with the money I paid him.” 

The word cut into Bettina’s heart. 

**Paid him?” she said, scrutinizing him with a glance 
before which even his hard eyes faltered. ‘* Paid him for 
what?” 

‘**Oh, for keeping himself out of my way!” 

She felt that she had compelled him to this response, 
and that he would have liked to put it more brutally. As 
it- was, there lurked a sting in it which provoked her to 
reply. ; 

“Did he hold the privilege of your proximity at so 
large a price?” 

A smile of quiet irony accompanied the words. As it 
curved het lovely lips alluringly, Lord Hurdly felt him- 
self touched with the sudden sense of her powerful 
charm. No one elseon earth would have dared to say this 
to him, or anything remotely comparable with it. There 
was something very piquant to his jaded palate in the 
flavor of this audacious speech. Instead of scowling, 
therefore, he smiled. ; 

“I have heard,” he said, amiably, ‘that America was 
the land of the free and the home of the brave, and cer- 
tainly you seem to warrant one in accepting that belief.” 

Bettina, a good deal relieved at tliis turn of affairs, 
took the opportunity that the moment gave her to say, 
gravely: 

*““No; I do not consider myself free. I have bound 
myself, in my marriage to you, and I have no intention or 
desire to forget the duties which I owe you. But I tell 
you frankly, Lord Hurdly, that 1 am not accustomed to 
either surveillance or tyranny, and I shall not tamely sub- 
mit to them. In the carrying out of this resolution, at 
least, you will find that I can be brave.” 
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She looked more than ordinarily beautiful as she stood 
erect before him and said these words, and he had. not 
gazed so fully into her eyes fora long time. He had al- 
most forgotten their magnetic loveliness. At sight of them 
now his pulses beat quicker. A desire for the mastery of 
this splendid creature who bore his name returned to him 
with a force he would not have believed possible. 
~, ‘ Bettina,” he said, in a voice which showed an emotion 
most unusual to him, ‘‘ have you ever known what it was 
t6 love, I wonder?” 

, “ Once—once only,” she answered, a quaver in her voice 
and a sudden suffusion of tears in her eyes. ‘‘I loved my 
mother. No one that ever lived could have loved more 
truly and more ardently than I loved her; but there it 
began and énded. I never deceived you as to that. I 
promised you duty and good faith, and I have not failed 
in these. I never shall so fail. But love,no! I haven't 
it .to give.” 

She made a movement to go forward, and he stood aside 
and let her pass him. She avoided meeting his gaze, and 
perhaps it was well that she did. For slowly its expres- 
sion changed. A look of hardness that was almost signif- 
icant of a cold dislike came into his eyes and compressed 
tiis lips.’ From the day of tlieir marriage this woman had 
thWarted and baffled him. He lad tried to Beh the mas- 
tery of her, but lie had failed, and the sense of that failure 
angered him. He had been used to dominating every one 
with whom he came into any sort of close contact. He 
had married this American girl with the determination to 
dominate her, and he bad found himself 4s powerless‘as if 
she had been a mist maiden. There was no way in which 
he could lay hold upon her. 

Concerning Bettina’s attitude toward him he had a the- 
ory. He believed that she had really loved Horace. She 
was too absolutely in the shadow of the sorrow of her 
mother's’ death to give full play to any other feeling, 
but he had always felt, in every effort that he had made to 
win her, that it was the image of Horace Spotswood in 
her mind which put him in total eclipse. This theory 
time had deepened. His suspicious watchfulness over 
her every word ‘and look had made him aware that she 
listened with interest when Horace’s name was mentioned, 
and his imagination heightened the effect of her interest, 
and caused him to.conjecture as to what she might have 
heard and felt at sucli times as he was not by. Moreover, 
a certain secret consciousness in his own soul stimulated 
him in his suspicions. 


CHAPTER IX. 


URING the early weeks of their marriage Lord Hurd- 

ly, while changing his attitude from the solicitude 
of the pursuer to the masterfulness of the possessor, had 
certainly made some effort to win Bettina, while she, on 
her part, had tried to oblige him by responding to his 
professions for her. Both were aware that this effort had 
been made on both sides, and that it had quite failed. 
By the time the honey-moon was over, Lord Hurdly had, 
to all appearance, ceased to care. The consciousness of 
this was an immense relief to Bettina, and she had felt 
ever since that in doing him credit in the eyes of the 
world she would satisfy his first object in having her for 
a wife. In this she had not failed. -There was a distinct 
estrangement between them, but it had never been neces- 
sary todefine it. Whatever disagreements there had been, 
only themselves were aware of. Lord Hurdly would have 
felt his authority over her incomplete indeed if he had 
ever had to assert it in public. 

As for Bettina, a singular change of feeling was going 
on within her, She had made her test of the world, and 
found that she had overrated its power to please. It was 
almost appalling to reflect that there was no more for her 
to do than to repeat what she had already done. Another 
London season, another autumn in receiving and making 
visits, another winter abroad. What then? Was there 
nothing but material pleasure for her in the world? She 
wanted something more, something different from all 
this. 

One morning she went out into the park, where spring 
was just beginning to put forth its growth. Leaping 
footsteps sounded behind her. It was Comrade, bound- 
ing to her side and nestling up against her. She put her 
arm around his neck and drew him close. He responded 
with an affectionateness that was almost human. 

Almost human! At this thought she began to ask her- 
self how much human affection there was for her in the 
world. As much, no doubt, she told berself,as she had 
to bestow. But why was this? 

The birds were going wild with song in the branches 
above her head. The grass, the trees, the clouds, the sky, 
seemed all to have been made to be part of a world for 
love to dwell in. A great hunger possessed her—a hunger 
not to be loved, but to love, For the first time she found 
herself longing for this boon, entirely apart from any idea 
of her mother. Ob, to have some one with a human, com- 
prebending, ardent heart, to put her arms around as she 
was now clasping Comrade—some one to whom to offer 
up the wealth of love which she had once thought she 
could never give except to her dear mother; some one 
who might make that mother’s words come true, that a 
love far greater than any she had known might be in 
store for her; some one, handsome, charming, ardent, 
loving, great-hearted, sympathetic, kind; some one to be 
friend and brother and lover all in one; above all, some 
one with thoughts and feelings akin to her own—some 
one impulsive and patural—some one young! 

When at last she said good-by to Comrade and returned 
to her rooms, she felt in some strange way that a new era 
had dawned for her. But a mood like this was new in her 
experience, and she fought resolutely against its recur- 
rence, As an aid to this end she threw herself more eager- 
ly into the external interests which were so great in 
such a position as hers, and became more noted for her 
numerous and splendid entertainments and rich dressing 
than she had been the season before. As she got a deeper 
insight into the conditions of the life about her, she saw 
opportunities for influence and power, even to a woman, 
which attracted her. But she was very ignorant. She 
knew little of the world and English affairs, and she found 
the women about her .so well informed on these subjects 
that she began to feel herself at a certain disadvantage. 
This roused her pride, and she set to work to inform her- 
self on many subjects of which she had hitherto been ig- 
norant. 


(v0 BE CONTINUED.) 














FINISHED. 


O maovicure the fingers thoroughly, a set of six in 
struments is required. This consists of the file, 
thin or bevelling file, orange stick, scissors, cuticle 
knife, and polisher. It is not always necessary to 
use all of these, but each has its own use, which 

cannot be performed with equal success by any other. 

two small boxes containing rouge and pow 


der, a bottle of bleach for removing stains, a small bowl 
of water, and a cushion make up the outfit for manicur 
ing These are arranged on a small table, which is high 


enough for the hands to rest comfortably upon the cushion 
or in the bow! of water 
Begin the treatment byveutting or filing the nails. Filing 
but when the nails have been allowed 
mg as to make it an endless and nerve-trying 
undertaking they may be cut with the scissors first amd 


is always preferabl 


to grow so | 


then filed into shape. After the first treatment, they 
should be filed often enough to keep them the proper 
length and not necessitate cutting, as the latter makes 


them britth Filing tends to keep them heavy and of 


stronger texture Use the large file for this. Take each 
finger in turn of one hand, beginning with the fifth, and 
file the nail into the desired shape and length. Always 
work with a forward movement, going from the side to 
the middle of the finger Do not file the corners too 


wely, and be careful particularly not to file the sides of 


the nails, as this tends to make them grow broader Care 
should be taken to give the proper shape to the nail each 
time it ie filed, as it will become gradua ly but permanent 
ly affected accordingly For instance,a flat broad nail 





FINAI 


TRIMMING OF THE CUTICLE 


can be made to taper somewhat by being kept rounded 
while a naturally oval-shaped will soon begin to 
spread if cut too « | wely at the sides, and thus allowed to 
become detached more and more at the edges from the 
sensitive cuticle which holds it.to the finger The de 
sired shape for the nails is the nearest approach to the 
ilmond shape. It is no longer considered good form to 
cut them very pointed. Simply file them as nearly as 
vossible to the shape of the finger, which is, or should be, 
1good curve, and moderately short 
permitted 
the fluger 

Next the thin file or bevelling-file is used to remove all 
of the little edges which are left by the other. If allowed 
to remain ridges and rough edges will cause the 
split. This file is made either of sand-paper 
rounded at the ends, or of very thin, fine steel. When 
all of the fingers of one hand have been taken in turn up 
to this place them in a bowl of warm soapsuds 
while the other hand is being treated. They should not 
remain in the warm water for more than five minutes at 
once, as it will make the nails too soft to handle. Nowa 
ter should be used before filing. A simple white svap is 


one 


Long nails are never 
only the tip should be allowed to show beyond 


these 


nai to 


point 


the best to use in manicuring 

The orange stick is now used to apply the bleach. Go 
ill around the roots of the nails and under the nails with 
it to remove any stains. Ongeline is used for this pur 
pose, or a bleach which can be made at home of lemon 
juice and rose-water—half of each If the former is 
used, and the nail is inclined to break easily, dilute the 
bleach with a little water, as it is simply an acid. Push 
back the cuticle at the root of the nail with the stick, as 
well as it can be done without bruising the finger. It is 
necessary to be careful at first in using the stick and the 
the base of the nail is very sensitive. It is 
o apply cold cream to heal any possible bruises. 


a )8o0rTrs, as 


well t 











SMOOTHING 


EDGES WITH THE BEVELLING-FILE 
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Fifth, take the long pointed, curved scissors, which 
should be very sharp, and cut all of the bits of cuticle 
left and hangnails as closely as possible. Never pull out 
hanguails, but cut them closely, and apply cream to heal 
them. 





REMOVING STAINS WITH THE ORANGE STICK. 





REMOVING THE SIGNS OF WORK. 





PUSHING BACK TIE CUTICLE. 


Sixth, with the cuticle-knife cut away all edges left 
Then go all around the base of the nail and push back 
the cuticle with it, as it can be done best with this instru 
ment after having first used the orange stick and scissors. 
It is at this point that some care must be given to the 
shape which the nail is assuming at the base. Keep it 
well curved, so that the line of the half-moon is perfectly 
even. It is desirable that this white crescent should be 
made as prominent as possible, as it is considered a mark 
of beauty, aud is also an indication that the hands are well 








FILING INTO SHAPE. 





THE FINAL 


POLISH. 


tended. If they have been neglected it may not appear 
at all until after several treatments have been given, but 
by keeping the cuticle well pushed back it will appear in 
a short time. This also tends to increase the length of 
the nail. While one hand is being treated up to this point, 
the other remains in the water until time for polishing. 

Next apply the rouge, and use the kind which does not 
give an excessively high polish. With the tip of the finger 
apply just enough to give a faint tinge. Now rub the 
powder into this, on all fingers of one hand ut a time, be- 
fore beginning to polish. Then take one finger at a time, 
und using the end of the polisher, go all around the nail, 
following the plan here, as elsewhere, of working from the 
sides to the centre of the nail. Do not use a long stroke 
and polish the top of the nail. ‘This gives an unnatural 
glazed effect, and wears off entirely in a short time 

After both hands have been polished, take a second bow! 
of warm suds and bathe the fingers, using a nail-brush 
which is not too stiff, to remove all of the rouge and pow- 
der from around and under the nail. The process of 
polishing often brings up little rough edges and loose bits 
of cuticle, and the operator who is careful will go over 
her work again at this point with scissors and orange 
stick, cutting and removing all such. Finish by polish- 
ing with the palm of the hand. Rub a little powder on 
the palm of the right hand to prevent friction, and with 
this rub the nails, each separately, with a light side move 
ment several times. This gives the finest, best polish. 
Once a week is often enough to manicure the nails, and 





CUTTING 


AWAY HANGNAILS 


wher they have once been got into a good condition half 
an hour is sufficiently long to devote to each treatment. 

When finished the nails should look natural, both as to 
shape and color. High polish and sharp points are to be 
avoided. Too much rouge should never be used to color 
the nails. While a natural glow is desirable, it must not 
be simulated. However, polishing and treatment in gen- 
eral do much toward cultivating this, aiding circulation 
by friction and keeping a healthy condition 

When the tendency of the nail is to broaden, cut or file 
it into a rounded point, but do not cut away at the sides, 
even if a sharp corner must be left. Then train the fin 
ger to taper to the shape of the nail by frequent pressing 
When the cuticle is inclined to grow over the nail, push 
it back every night with the orange stick and apply cold 
cream, Which softens and prevents hangnails. 

When the nails are very brittle, file them frequently, as 
it tends to thicken them, but never cul them. Use bleach 
sparingly, as it is acid and increases brittleness. Ridges 
and rough places sre usually caused by bad health or 
rough usage or neglect. In any case, they will grow out 
gradually, and if due to either of the latter causes ordi 
nary care will prevent their reappearance. They can 
often be removed by the use of powdered pumice-stone. 
This will also remove hangnails. White spots on the 
nails are often caused by too much lime in the system, 
therefore they cannot be overcome by any local treat- 
ment. When the fingers crack at the tips—and sometimes 
the nails too—treat them as chapped hands. Bathe at 
night in warm water and apply cold cream. Never bathe 
them immediately before going into the open air, even in 
cold water. When the nail tends to grow into the finger 
keep it filed closely, always filing with the instrument 
under the nail. Do not use the scissors or cuticle-knife 
too freely. Keep the instruments well sharpened, and 
use only a good quality of steel. 








POLISHING. 














NORTHWEST 


HEN the Alaskan steamer makes 

her landing at Fort Wrangel or 

Juneau the first object to attract 

the traveller's attention is the 

Indian vender of curios. Brown, 

flat featured, squat of figure, she selects a 
conspicuous position, and seating herself on 
the floor of the dock, proceeds to display her 
wares. She holds up for inspection a pair 
of women’s moccasins, perhaps, with the 
soft fur turned inside, lining - wise; a di- 
minutive paddle, carved and colored to rep- 
resent the skeleton of a fish—for the head of 
her house loves to work in wood, and to ex- 
press his crude fancies in wood stains; or a 
gay little canoe hollowed from the solid 
block, as his own family craft is shaped from 
a log, but lacking the tribal crest which ap- 


pears as a figure-head on his own lofty prow. | 


Then there are bone spoons, deep of bowl, 


with handle elaborately carved, mats of ce- | 


dar bark woven after 
plan, and always an array of baskets. 


the checker - board | 


WHITE traders who have taught her the | 


commercial value of basketry have also 
shown her the advantage of new shapes, and 
one may purchase tea sets, photograph stands, 
cases for opera-glasses, aud other articles de- 
signed expressly for the tourist demand, at 
comparatively low prices. Most of these 
small affairs are made of the tough island 
grass closely interlaced over a foundation of 
pliant young spruce or cedar roots; but 
bright and curious as they are, there is some- 
times a suggestion of haste in the weave, 
and often a suspicion of the unlovely use of 
aniline dyes. The experienced buyer turns 
from the wares to examine the receptacle in 
which they are carried. He finds a capa- 
cious basket—deep, narrow, with slightly 
flaring sides, as light as card-board, and per 
fectly water-tight. The ornamental pattern, 
following the exterior only, and having the 
appearance of a single cross-stitch, is intri- 
cate and beautiful, and the colors introduced 


—rich, dull—have the effect of old tapestry. | 


Her strong disinclination to dispose of it 


adds to his conviction that he has stumbled | 
on an heirloom, and veiling his eagerness | 


with the self-possession and patience born 
to the collector, he bends his skill to the 
securing of the prize. 


en. 


BUYER knows that in the camp itself the | 


shapely basket is fast being replaced by 
the unsightly gunny-bag and utensils of 
rusting tin and iron. 
in most tribes the young women are seldom 
taught weaving, and that only a few of the 
older squaws follow the laborious primitive 
methods. He understands that as new cit- 
ies confiscate their grassy flats, and the white 
settler burns away their choicest groves, 
these few must go farther afield, make more 
toilsome pilgrimages by canoe, on horseback, 
often afoot and covering solitary nights, to 
secure the necessary material—the broad 
stiff grass of the Aleutian Islands, that other 
long tough squaw-grass of the Cascade 
Mountains which appears in the beautifully 
imbricated work of the Klickitats, the stems 
of the willow gathered before the sap hard 
ens, and the fibrous bark of the cedar used 
by the British Columbia and Puget Sound 
Indians, and always the pliant young spruce 
reots which form the foundation of most 
Pacific coast basketry. 


LL of this material must undergo a careful 

process of splitting, and the even withes 
are made still further pliable by soaking in 
water. 
through months, produces the mellow color 
which is the background of the northern 
basket, and the soft reddish-browns of the 
design are secured by steeping the strips to- 
gether with pieces of cedar bark. A beau- 
tiful green is obtained by a similar treatment. 
using as a dye the peel of young alder shoots. 
A variety of brilliant and lasting shades— 
pink, cerise, crimson—is the result of brief 
or continued immersion in the juice of the 
wild blackberry; but the velvety black 
which gives distinction to some weaves is 
gained by introducing directly into the pat- 
tern the stems of the maidenhair fern. 


N the Aleutian Islands the most finished 
and artistic basketry is produced. Made 
of a grass shredded to the fineness of drug- 
gist’s twine, the mesh is beautifully even, 


close enough to be water-proof, and the | 


larger receptacles are so pliable that, when 
not in service, they may be as readily folded 
and laid aside as a loom-woven fabric. Un- 
like the designs of any other tribe, the raised 
pattern is executed in colored worsteds. The 
method is very ancient, dating back through 
centuries, to the time of the first traders and 
the coming of the early Russian priests. 
Frequently a curious half- barbarous touch 
is given a choice basket by a further 
embellishment of feathers, each downy 
plume being caught to the weave by the 
base of the quill only. 


He has discovered that | 





This saturation, carried sometimes | 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE LAST INDUSTRY OF A PASSING RACE 


INDIAN BASKETRY 


ASSING over the strong and shapely bur- 

den baskets of the Thompson and Fraser 
River Indians and the aristocratic Hydabs, 
distinguished by their picturesque broad- 
brimmed hats, we find among the Makahs 
of Washington close rivals of the Aleutian 
weavers. ‘Their reservation is situated at 
Neah Bay, below Cape Flattery, and nearly 
surrounded as it is by indolent races of 
Flatheads, this little tribe appears as unex- 
pectedly as a stone of value in a worthless 
setting. The men, like the Alaskans, ure 
wood-carvers, and ply a thriving trade with 
the curio-dealers, but the reputation of the 
Makahs is built upon their basketry. They 
make no large receptacles, and their weave, 
which the collectors call the ‘* bird-cage,” is 
very fine and intricate, not to be imitated. 
The design wrought in stained threads of 
grass or cedar on a maize ground, the nat- 
ural shade of the seasoned withes, is beau- 
tifully finished, often being executed in two 
tones of old-blue and gold or Indian red. 


AGLE-FEATURED and erect Celilos of 

the upper Columbia, living much on horse- 
back, carry saddle-bags of woven hemp elab- 
orately embroidered in brilliant colors, and 
the Klickitat burden basket differs from the 
flat, broad vessels of the shore dwellers, which 
are shaped chiefly for canoe portage. This 
Klickitat receptacle is usually a soft wood 
brown, with the design wrought in deeper 
shades of cinnamon or purple, and the 
Washington weaver also accomplishes some 
effective color results with the Oregon grape 
The pliant roots are a pleasing yellow, and 
with little preparation are worked directly 
into the pattern, while the extract from the 
ripe berry gives the ornamental withes a 
deep, soft army-blue. She likes also the rich 
dull reds obtained by covering the stems 
with earth discolored by iron deposits, but 
all gayer shades she uses sparingly. Her 
basket is generally an oblong, very deep, and 
flaring gently from the bottom, . Her mould 
is a shaped block, and the beginning is made 
with her handful of spruce roots—varying 
in number from two to six or eight, accord- 
ing to the size of the desired weave. Hav- 
ing formed a coil, she carries this bundle on 
around the mould, wrapping the tough fibres 
snugly over and over with her withe of 
cedar or willow or grass, and catching each 
stitch to the finished work through a per- 
foration made by a bone awl. The effect is 
a series of thick vertical stitches, while those 
of the design, woven at the same time, but 
caught through the exterior of the ground- 
work ouly, are horizontal. 


@a. 
ALTsHoves the ornamental design is oft- 


en exchanged or imitated, the weave is 
sacred, and is a tribal mark of individuality. 
When one takes into consideration the slow 
preparation added to the laborious day’s 
work, which with the aid of one crude in- 
strument accomplishes hardly more than 
the single round of a large basket, and es- 
pecially if one has chanced upon the patient 
weaver completing her task with scarred and 
bleeding hands, he begins to comprehend the 
value of such an heirloom; for most of these 
vessels, woven so firmly as to be water-tight, 
are extremely durable, and are passed down 
from generation to generation. 
basket, made over one hundred years ago, 
was, at the time it was secured for a collec- 
tion, still seeing active service as a fish-kettle, 
the boiling process being carried on by drop- 
ping in hot stones. There is no sign of 
weakening about it yet, though the smoke 
and fumes of countless camp fires have 
blackened and almost obliterated the design. 
It has the appearance of an ancient punch- 
bowl, measuring considerably more than two 
feet between the flaring sides. And doubt- 
less strong concoctions have been brewed in 
its depths; it has formed the nucleus of 
many a “‘ hyas potiatch,” and ministered at 
the orgies of great medicine-men. Such a 
basket is difficult to secure, and this one is 
valued at one hundred dollars. 


en 


|X the hands of the same collector there is 
an Apache water-jar, the price of which 
is fixed at five hundred dollars. Its height is 
perhaps two feet, and I have yet to see an 
earthen-ware vase more gracefully symmetri- 
cal or a pattern more effective than this 
beautifully wrought design, done in velvety 
black on the natural yuca ground. 


N the Northwest the collection of basket- 

ry is becoming a popular fad, and there 
is no place more favorable to the securing 
of a prize than in the hop-fields of Puget 
Sound during the picking season, that gives 
employment to a score of tribes, and is looked 
upon as their annual reunion. It is then, if 
ever, that the coast Indian of to-day rouses 
out of his lethargy and is again picturesque. 
There cannot be a scene more striking than 
the arrival of these northern fleets at the 
close of a bright September day—the back- 
ground densely wooded shores, showing 
dashes of brilliant maple or dogwood against 
black firs, and overtopped by the lofty heights 








A Klickitat | 





of the Olympia Mountains, shading from 
opal and amethyst to the deep purple of the 
rges. The blue sound dimples to a sud- 
en flaw, and presently, rounding a near 
promontory comes the first canoe, high of 
brow, its figure-head an eagle’s parted beak. 
The lateen-sail of cedar bast bellies gently 
and reddens in the late sun; a young squaw 
with face framed in a gay handkerchief 
looks back and calls in a soft guttural, and 
the old crone at the steering - paddle, her 
wrinkled features shadowed by that hat 
of finely woven grass, the peaked wide- 
brimmed Hydah, lifts her voice, and is an- 
swered straightway by a score of shouts. 
Then all the broad sea fills with craft, black, 
crimson-rimmed, each with a complement of 
men, swift-dipping paddles, and sail of light 
brown matting. 


SA. 


FAVORITE way of displaying a collec- 

tion is as a hall decoration. When swing- 
ing bamboo shelves are used against hangings 
of cedar bark or grass mutting, the arrange- 
ment is particularly pleasing, and the effect 
is complete when wood floors are furnished 
with rugs of such native skins as the bear 
and cougar. The shades of the past haunt 
this room; it becomes a place in which to 
dream. The halo of tradition il]lumines these 
quaint vessels; we brood over the legend or 
chapter of history sometimes expressed by 
hieroglyphics in the weave, and we pause on 
the edge of this labor-saving century to look 
back with a thrill of sympathy for these pa 
tient weavers, the last of a people crowded 
out, all but lost in the rush and whirl of its 
machinery. 

ADA WooprvuFr ANDERSON. 





ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—MRks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ree ~. colic, and is the best remedy for dlexhen. 
—[ Adv. 


PROSPECTIVE 
PREPARATORY 


MOTHERS. 
Hints, Bathing, Clothing, Habits 
Fresh Air, Second Summer, etc., are some of 
the subjects treated in “Babies,” a book for 
young mothers, sent free by Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y., who make Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand.—{ Adv.] 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crame Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and hght cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.} 





ATTRACTIVE WINTER FASHIONS. 
DispLay of Women’s and Children’s Wear— 
Imported Novelties. 


ARNOLD, ConstaB_e & Co., Broadway and Nine- 





teenth Street, New York, are making a display of the | 


imported fal) and winter styles in women’s wear that 
is attracting considerable attention. Lace novelties 
in neckwear, which always appeal to the feminine 
heart, are found on the first floor. Renaissance lace 
scarfs and stocks add a touch of elegance to any cos 
tume, and the new crepe scarfs, embroidered and 
printed in Persian pattern and colors, please the artis 
tic taste. A complete stock of all the novelties in 
stocks, ties, and bows is to be seen in the neckwear 
department, which includes the ever-popular Renais 
sance pattern, Point d’Arabie, Escurial, Maltese, and 
Cluny. Separate bits of lace for applique decoration 
are shown in dainty butterfly pattern, bow - knot, 
rose, and other effects. 

There is also a variety of the all-over lace robes and 
spangled and net dresses. Dainty tea gowns, wrap 
pers, silk petticoats, and fine lingerie are shown in the 
latest Paris styles. The ladies’ tea gowns display 
some novel and beautiful effects. In infants’ wear 
the store has every requisite for a complete outfit; 
dainty little robes, flannels, and cloaks, and, for chil 
dren, walking-coats, caps, and hats of all kinds are 
exhibited. Ceintures and ribbon corsets, all hand- 
made, display some novel effects. 

A handsome costume of French importation is of 
biscuit-colored cloth, with silk braiding and large 
collar and revers of Persian lamb. The newest driving 
coats and paletots are made with loose back. 

carriage wrap of heliotrope cloth is embroidered 
in heliotrope silk and has a white Marie Antoinette 
hood, bordered with feathers. 


A pretty dancing-gown is of white point d’esprit | 


underruffles of chiffon. 
a chiffon guimpe. 

A fine assortment of waists for dinner and theatre 
wear is shown, and the display of rich furs includes 


| over white tulle, with flounces of lace on the skirt and | 
f The low bodice is worn over | 


sets of Russian sable, silver fox, broadtail, and mink. | 
Adv.) 


—(Ae 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











«A Perfect Food,”’ 
« Preserves Health,”’ 
«« Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER’ 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


Walter Baker & CO. timites. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
























TRADE-MARK. 
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Send for our 
book on “The 
Hair.” It’s free, 


Is 


Hair Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color you used to have. 
Your hair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and all dandruff disappears. 


If your a st cannot su i you, send 
jashua, N. H. 


BE 
PIANOS 


“ A harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration toa 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
ad 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
ad 
Send for catalogue. 
a 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 





#1.00 to R. P, Hall & Co., 








SIX GOOD BOOKS 


By 


Ruth MckEnery 
Stuart 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, 
and Other Stories. _Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, $1 50. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and 
Other Tajes. Post 8vo, 
$1 50. 


_IN SIMPKINSVILLE: Char- 


acter Tales. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, $1 25. 


-MORIAH’S MOURNING, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
| 


Other Half-Hour Sketches. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1 25. 


/SOLOMON CROW’S CHRIST- 


MAS POCKETS, and Other 
Tales. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, $1 25. 


THE STORY OF BABETTE, 


a Little Creole Girl.  I- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 
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BABY’S WRAPS AND BONNETS 





of little children, often a 


dressing 


iestion in winter, presents less diffi 


present season than usual, owing to 
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children's garments 


creations 


of from eighteen months to four years 
rable 
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A very pretty head 
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1 such soft silks 
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d being bengaline silk, this alternating with 


to form a heavy ruching about the 
face; the back is made with a Tam o’ Shanter puff, 
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1 Satin 
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s very different nature is the quaint brownie hood, 


with hig! 
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BENGALINE SILK AND LACE 








BROWNIE 


AP 





blue peau de soie ribbon, and a similar bow ornaments 
the centre of the back. Wide ribbon of the same variety 
is employed for ties, and a snug cape, just wide enough to 
protect the neck, finishes the hood in the back. 

A very pretty little cap for a boy of two years is of cream- 
white silk, with a large puffed crown under a band of otter. 
At the left side of the front is a small otter head resting 
among the folds of a white ribbon rosette. Like the pre- 
ceding bonnet, this little cap is warmly lined, the outer 
lining being of thin taffeta. A girl's hat, suitable for a 
little one of from four to eight years, bas a wide brim 
formed of pleated ruffles of taffeta under a velvet brim of 
equal fulness. The crown is wide and soft, also of vel- 
vet, and overlaps the brim. The sole trimming consists 
of a huge bow of crimped taffeta with machine-stitched 
edges, which are wired to preserve shape. 

Another charming and very new little Mother Hubbard 
cap, suitable for a child of from two to six, has a wide 
front of plain corded silk, with full mob crown, which is 
shirred in to meet the edges of the plainer piece. Under 


BONNET 


this is a heavy ruching of doubled and crumpled silk 
muslin. At the centre of the brim in front is a prett 
irregular bow of satin ribbon, in the centre of which 
is placed a soft downy ostrich tip. The wide ties are 
of the same silk as the crown. 

A cloak of pale blue faille is made upon a shallow 
yoke, into which the skirt is gathered. The lower part of 
the garment is very plain, being simply finished with wide 
hems of the silk. The collar, however, makes up in rich 
ness for the plainness of the lower garment. This is com 
posed of a double cape, which in turn is made with dou 
ble ruffles. 

A second coat of pink faille is made with a shirred 
yoke, the fulness of which later forms the width of the 
skirt. This pretty garment has also a shirred collar, 
which almost reaches the proportions of a cape, and 
pretty wide sleeves that are gathered into the armhole, 
and again confined under a band at the wrist. The collar 
and sleeves are finished with white-fox fur, the only other 
garniture consisting of a soft collar. 
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PINK FAILLE COAT TRIMMED WITH SILVER-FOX BANDS. 
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A COSMOPOLITE 


DON’T really know how I can exactly 
express my meaning to you,” said a 
perplexed pupil to his preceptor, who 
answered, briefly, 

‘**The best way to express anything 
is in dictionary language.” 

In dictionary language, then, we find the 
word “ cosmopolitan ” defined as *‘ common 
to all the world; not limited to any region 
of the physical world, or to any department 
of the world of thought.” ‘‘ Cosmopolite” 
we find described as ‘‘one at home every- 
where.” Could simpler or more comprehen- 
sive definitions of each word be given? But 
while it is all very well for preceptors to say 
that expression in dictionary language is our 
need, we all know very well that literal dic- 
tionary definition is not our sole need in at- 
tempting to understand any matter, or to 
make that matter plain to others. Lllustra- 
tions and figures from real life are what help 
us most, and when we want to know just 
what a cosmopolite is, we want to be able to 
point to one as did the monks at the little 
**Jackdaw of Rheims” when, *‘ heedless of 
grammar, they all cried, ‘That’s him.’” 
Phen, and only then, do we realize exactly 
what we are talking about. Some of us, as 
a matter of course, have never had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the world very widely, and 
so those of us will have to take as the type 
of a cosmopolitan him who in our experi- 
ence comes nearest to an example of “‘ one 
at home everywhere,” and for still better 
examples trust to the hearsay of those who 
have been farther and seen more. It is al- 
most certain that the one in any circle who 
would be most generally chosen as a cosmo- 
politan would be that one who has moved 
most freely in cities at home and abroad, 
and the choice would very probably be a 
fair one, as experience and travel do teach 
very quickly how to mingle with new peo- 
ples and how to be ** at home every where.” 

@e*. 

UT there is still a question as to what “ ev- 

erywhere” may mean. We are aware 
that, right or wrong, there exists in every city 
(and in many country communities as well) 
an exact dividing-line, distinct but imagin- 
ary, above which revolves what is called the 
** polite” world, and below which—we say 
below for convenience only—is to be found 
quite another circle or other circles. This po- 
lite circle is generally like to any other polite 
circle in any other given city, and it is in the 
circles revolving below this equatorial divid- 
ing-line that the experienced traveller looks 
for the individual life of a city, for the na- 
tive expression of the soil; and there he finds 
conserved not a stereoty ped or artificial form 
of life, but vivid life itself, worthy of his 
deepest interest and study Now the strict 
definition of the word cosmopolitan had no 
thing whatever to say about equatorial lines, 
and made no exception of worlds existing 
below social equators. To fulfil the true 
definition of the word, a// worlds must be as 
so many homes to the cosmopolite, whatever 
their latitude or longitude, and he who is at 
home only in that single world which exists 
above an equatorial line cannot be called a 
cosmopolitan in any sense of the word, as he 
is then but a citizen of one world, and not a 
world’s citizen at all. Of course knowing 
thoroughly that single world above the equa 
torial line may help to a knowledge of other 
worlds, but it will not by any means ensure 
citizenship in lower circles, nor even ensure 
a personal power to enter them. If the 
vaunted cosmopolitan, however charmingly 
at home in polite circles all the world over, 
should by chance enter one of those worlds 
that boast no particular social prestige, and 
in entering show his own discomfort, or 
create in any inhabitant of this world new 
to him discomfort that he cannot alleviate, 
then, as we have before stated, the so-called 
cosmopolite would certainly be a mere in 
truder, with no claim to his title—cosmopo- 
lite—citizen of all worlds. 


~e 


HE ideal cosmopolitan, at home in all | 


places, does not exist every where as a pat- 
tern for copy. 
Admirable Crichtons, whose exquisite breed- 
ing, whose self-control and perfect courtesy, 


and above all whose kindliness of heart, | 


have taught them how to ask and find en 
trance to all worlds, being perfectly at home 
in each. Those of us who have not 
such examples must, as we have said before, 
accept the dictionary description with the 
same kind of faith that the small child asked 


of her teacher, when narrating to her some | 


marvellous tale of a bear and his keeper, 
which the teacher could but question. The 
little one reiterated the circumstances and 
stuck to her story. ‘‘ But, teacher,” she 
cried, finally, ‘‘ I seen the bear and you didn’t 
seen the bear.” Whether we have seen a per- 
fect cosmopolitan, at home everywhere, or 
have not seen him, we may all accept as a 
truth the dictionary definition of his needful 
attributes. The real and the ideal cosmopo- 
lite must be at home abroad and in his own 
country, at home in the ball-room and in 
the cottage, at home in the town and the 
country, at home in the four walls of his own 
house, above the equatorial line and below 


it, and, in a word, a citizen of all worlds, | 


one at home anywhere 
MarcGaret SutTron Briscoe. 


All of us may not know these | 


seen | 
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Comparing the sizes of toilet soaps with Ivor 
Soap the Ivory Soap should cost four times as ned 4 
as the toilet soaps. It is exactly the reverse, and 
when you buy Ivory Soap you pay about one-fourth 
as much for it. The best people use Ivory Soap for 
their toilet and bath, because of its purity. It floats. 
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Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Hundreds of persons who had formerly purchased these world-famed Organs 
have since purchased Mason & Hamlin Pianos, because they knew that any 
| thing produced by this house would be the BEST. 

Catalogue and full information free. Easy Payments if d 
BOSTON : NEW YORK: 
146 Boylston Street. 3 and 5 West 18th Street. 











Highest praises from 
Nikisch, Paur, Dr. Mason, 
Sherwood, Sieveking, etc 


As good as 
Mason & Hamlin Organs. 
Need more be said ? 
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CHICAGO: 
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SOME SCOTCH COUNTRY- 
HOUSE RECEIPTS 


Short-bread.—Take 4 oz. of butter and 4 
oz. of home-cured lard. Put these into 1 
Ib. of flour. Make a little hole or well in 
the centre of the mixture, and sift in 4 oz. 
of fine castor sugar dissolved with a des 
sert-spoonful of water. Work the whole 
into a smooth paste on the baking-board, 
roll out, and cut it into round cakes half an 
inch thick. Pinch up the edges, ornament 
with strips of orange peel, and, if liked, with 
a few caraway seeds. Bake the cakes a 


| delicate brown color in a slow oven. 


The special features of Scotch short- bread 
are that it should be worked into a paste 
without moisture and baked very slowly. 

@a. 

Forfarshire Tea Bunns or Cookies.—One 

pound of flour, 3 oz. of butter, 2 teaspoon- 


| fuls of baking-powder, a few sultana raisins 


| carefully stoned and rubbed, 2 


eggs, 1 cup 
Keep a little of the eggs to brush 
the bunns. Rub the butter into the 


of milk 
ove! 


flour, add the sugar and the baking-powder, 





mix everything thoroughly well together, 
and bake in small cake-tins. 


@en. 


Nannie’s Scones.—One pound of flour, 2 
teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, a little salt 
to taste, also a small pinch of fine sugar, 1 
teaspoonful cream of tartar, buttermilk as 
much as will make a thin batter. Mix the 
ingredients thoroughly together, cut into 
round cakes, and bake on a griddle over 
the fire. These are particularly delightful 
scones. 


@n. 


Piscaithly Bannock.—Dry before the fire 1 
Ib. of fine flour, melt half a pound of butter 
mix with the flour 2 oz. of almonds finely 
chopped, 2 oz. of orange peel, 2 oz. of sugar 
ed caraways, and 2 oz. of pounded or cas 
tor sugar. Pour on these ingredients the 


| melted butter, knead together thoroughly 


well, roll into a square or oblong shape, and 
bake in a slow oven for one hour. 


Perkins.—Two pounds of round oatmeal; 
1 Ib. of flour, reserving some for kneading it 
up with; three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter; three-quarters of a pound of treacle or 
molasses; 14 oz. of caraway seeds; 1 oz. of 
Jamaica pepper; 1 oz. of ground ginger. Mix 
the ingredients well by thoroughly kneading 
together. Form into round cakes with a tin 
cake-cutter, ornament with a blanched alm- 


| ond in the centre, and bake in a brisk oven 


till crisp. 


Her Majesty's Cake (very good). — One 
pound of flour, 1 lb. powdered sugar, one 
half pound butter, 4 eggs, 1 nutmeg, 1 gill 
of sherry wine, half a gill of brandy, 1 gill 
of double cream, 1 |b. of stoned and dried 
fruit (raisins and currants). Bake in round 
cake-tin till fired 


Cinnamon Cakes.—W lites and yolks of 2 
eggs, which are to be beaten up with quarter 
of a pound of castor sugar for half an hour; 
add 2 oz. of pounded almonds, quarter of an 
ounce of powdered cinnamon, and 12 pound 
ed cloves. Stir into this mixture, very grad- 
ually, half a pound of fine flour. Roll out 
into long strips, and divide into cakes, and 
bake in buttered tins 

@n. 

Glen Urquhart Pudding.—Cut up 4 oz. of 
bread into pieces the size of dice, Put these 
into a basin, adding to them 8 oz. of pow 
dered white sugar, the same quantity of sul 
tana raisins, a few dried cherries, 2 oz. of 
candied peel, minced small, the grated rind 
of a lemon, and a glass of sherry. 

In a small enamelled pan melt over the 
fire 1 oz. of lump sugar. Brown the sugar 
a pretty color, and pour into it half a pint 
of creamy milk, or cream if obtainable. 
When the milk is cool, add to it the well- 
beaten yolks of 4 eggs. Pour these over the 
ingredients in the basin. Let all soak to- 
gether for half an hour. Butter a china 
pudding-mould, pour in the mixture, cover 
over the top with a piece of buttered paper 
Stand the mould in a pan of boiling water. 
See that the water reaches only half-way up 
the sides of the mould. Boil carefully and 
gently for an hour and a half—or rather 
steam the pudding. Turn out on a silver or 
crystal dish. Serve the pudding with a 
whipped-custard sauce, flavored with mar- 
aschino. 

en. 


Little Creams for Luncheon.—Two table- 


| spoonfuls of apricot jam (peaches will do as 


well); mix with a wineglass of sherry; rub 
through a wire sieve; then whisk the pound- 
ed jam with a gill of cream and a table-spoon- 
ful of castor sugar. Whisk also the whites 
of 2 eggs; incorporate them lightly with the 
cream; pour the mixture into custard-glass- 
es, Decorate the top of the creams with 
pink sugar and chopped pistachios. Serve 
with sponge or lady-fingers. 
Curist1an E. URQUHART. 
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COMMON-SENSE HEAD- 
ACHE CURES. 

LARGE proportion of the many 
headaches from which Americans 
suffer are due to disorders of the 
stomach or to nervous derangement 
The recognition of this fact by com 

mon-sense people has had its legitimate ef 
fect upon the domestic treatment of the 
trouble No longer does the mother—or 
whoever has the health of the household in 
charge—feel it incumbent upon her to ad 
minister a course of drastic drugs when a 
member of the family falls a victim to head 
ache If the attack is obstinate and long 
continued she may call in a physician, but 
this is an extreme measure, and only resorted 
to when simpler means have failed 

The first step of the home-qualified prac 
titioner is usually an examination into the 
condition of the patient’s digestion. If all 
its functions are in good working order the 
examiner proc eeds to investigate the diet 
Here she often lays her finger at once upon 
the root of the trouble, which in many cases 
is an individual peculiarity. For example, 
I knew of one person who always had a ner 
vous headache after eating cauliflower; an 
other, with whom roast mutton produced a 
similar effect; a third, to whom sweets were 
poisonous if she had any tendency to pain in 
the head The mischief-working article of 
food may in itself seem wholesome and yet 
be inimical to an occasional digestion 


\ HEN headaches can be directly traced 
this they are 
Unfortunately the provoca 
tives are not always readily found. They 
t invariably due to errors in eating, 
but, none the less, they can be frequently 
touched through the gastric functions 
Let me give an instance. There was a 
ertain hard-working woman of my ac 
quaintance whose mental labors were pecul 
iarly trying and teasing to the nerves 
Once in so often her overtaxed strength 
would give way, and she would succumb to 
1 Violent headache It was not accompanied 
by nausea, but there were excruciating pain 
in the back of the head and neck, intense 
sensitiveness to sound and touch, and a ten 
dency to hysteria. By long experience her 
family had learned various remedies that 
might prove of service in relieving the pain 
One of these was the application to the seat 
of the pain of cloths wrung out in very hot 
water, and, in severe cases, of a mustard 
draught. Sometimes a hot mustard foot 
bath was tried. The patient suffered always 
from extreme chilliness, and there was evi 
dent congestion. A hot-water bag and heavy 
coverings were her first demands. One of 
the most potent aids in relieving her discom 
fort was found in hot soup. An ordinary 
soup - plateful proved of no value, and a 
bouillon or meat soup was not what was re 
quired. The potion must be a milk soup, 
like oyster or clam broth, half to two-thirds 
milk; not thickened, but containing a lump 
of butter, salt to taste, and highly seasoned 
with black or red pepper. A large bow! of 
this, amounting to from a pint to a pint and 
1 half, was given when everything else had 
failed, and was almost always efficacious. 


to some one cause like 


easily avoided 


ire no 


+ 
HE philosophy of the cure was very sim 
ple. The headache was due to a ten 


dency of blood from the body to the brain— 
hence the chilliness from which the patient 
suffered. When the bot stimulating liquid 
entered the stomach the blood instantly 
rallied there to do the work of digestion, and 
the pressure was withdrawn from the brain 

Upon the same principle, martyrs to head 
ache frequently take hot water internally 
In some cases this effects a cure, but is less 
valuable than the soup, because it does not 
demand so strong a rally from the stomach. 
Neither does it contain a nourishment that 
will renew the powers that have been strain 
ed and depleted by the recent pain. Often 
a headache is due to an empty stomach, and 
a little food will sometimes relieve what is 
called a ‘‘ hungry headache.” The common 
resort of women to a cup of tea as a cure 


for pain in the head shows wisdom, since | 


the tea acts as a tonic or stimulant to the 
nerves, and braces them to throw off the de- 
rangement under which they labor. A cup 
of coffee, taken clear, will often accomplish 
the same result 


en. 


EARLY every thoughtful woman who 


suffers from this common malady has | 


devised some regimen by which she finds 
relief. Whether these remedies possess pos 
itive curative powers or work on the princi 
ple of Christian Science, being well mixed 
with faith in the taker, is a question need- 
leas to discuas 

Iu any event, such remedies, unless they 


| $2.00 for set of six. 


wax too eccentric—as in the case of the man | 


who asserted he checked incipient headaches 
by a Welsh rabbit applied internally—are 
preferable to the drugs it was once the prac- 
tice to take freely. Such nostrums very 
often cured the head, for the time being, but 
in the long-run they were almost sure to lose 
their power, and some other specific had to 
be sought. Hot drinks, simple food, and 
mustard foot-baths can do no harm, and 
should at least be given a fair chance to 
work a cure 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OMEN DO SUFFER! 
Even so called healthy women suffer. 


But they are rot healthy! 

The marks left by pain are on the young faces of many of our daughters. 
Pain that leaves its mark comes from a curable 
cause. If that cause is not removed, its in- 
fluence reaches out and overshadows a 
whole life. The reason Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’'s Vegetable Compound has been 
so uniformly successful for over a 
quarter of a century in overcoming 
the suffering of women is that it 
is thorough and goes directly to 
the cause. It isa woman’s remedy 
for woman's ills. 

Miss Emity F. Haas, of 148 
Freeman St., Greenpoint, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., writes: “Dear Mrs. 
PINKHAM,—I wish to state that I 
used your Vegetable Compound 
with the greatest success. I was 
very sick for nearly a year with 
hysteria, was downhearted and 
nervous ; also suffered with much 
pain in back and limbs. I often 

wished for death, thinking noth- 
ing would cure me. I had doctors, 
but their medicines did me no good. 





















At last, by the advice of a friend, | be- 

gan to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 

table Compound, and I am happy to say it has 
entirely cured me.” 

JenNIE SHERMAN, of Fremont, Mich., Box 748, 
writes: “ Dear Mrs. PINKHAM,—I feel that I must write you and tell you what 
your medicine has done for me. 1 had neuralgia of the stomach for two years, 
so bad that I could not do any work. I had two or three doctors, but did 
not seem to get any better. I began taking Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable aiiaiel and Liver Pills, MUST 
and improved from the first, had better appetite, 
aan taking three bottles of Compound and one WOMEN 
box of Liver Pills, can say that I am cured. Your 
Vegetable Compound is a wonderful medicine.” SUFFER ? 

Harper’s Black & White Prints 
A CAnenne’ selected list of Masterpieces 
of Art, engraved and printed under the 
supervision of the Art Department of HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 

For Teachers, Women’s Clubs, Art and 
Literary Clubs, and for Home Culture, this 
collection is unequalled for Artistic, Historical, 
and Literary instruction. 

The prints are made from the original 
blocks, and are in every respect equal to 
artists’ proofs printed by hand. 

The series is alike remarkable in faithful- 
ness to the originals, in importance of the 
subjects, in the beauty and clearness of the 
impressions. 

The following subjects can now be fur- 
nished : 





REMBRANDT AS AN OFFICER 


REMBRANDTS 
REMBRANDT AS AN OFFICER 12% x 17%, ins 
REMBRANDT’S MOTHER - 12 x 15% ins 
SASKIA 13% x 16% ins. 
MILITARY GENTLEMAN 13% x 17% ins 
REMBRANDT LAUGHING 12% x 16% ins 
A POET 13%, x 16 ins. 

FRANZ HALS 
PORTRAIF?F OF A YOUNG MAN 13 x 1444 ins. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 11% x 14 ins. 
THE JOLLY TIPSTER 13 x 15% ins 
THE ARQUEBUSIERS 134% x 19% ins 
PORTRAIT OF AN ADMIRAL 12% x 17% ins. 
THE BOHEMIAN 13% x 16% ins. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO MOTHERS. L£iizabeth Gardner 
COLUMBUS BEFORE THE DOCTORS. Nic 
colo Barabino . 
GREEK GIRLS PLAYING BALL. Sir Fred 
erick Leighton 1144 x 19% ins. 
HE CAPTAIN OF THE TROOP. Frank Dadd 9% x17 ins. 
HE FIRST JEWELS. Wm. Bouguereau 11 4¢ x 17% ins. 
CROSSING THE RED SEA. F. A. Bridgman 12 
FAITHFUL AND TRUE. C. Burton Barber 13 
BREAKING-UP OF THE XMAS PARTY. W. 
giney - 13. x 20 ins. 
E BLESSED. BREAD. Dagnan- Bouveret 12 x17% ins. 
E RETURN Marcus Stone 10% x 18% ins. 
ES OR FRIENDS? P. &. Morris 11‘ x 18% ins. 
RISING OF THE FRENCH PEASANTRY 
11% x 15 ins. 


(14th Century). 
All on 1644 x 23-inch paper, unframed, 35c. each, 
Suitably framed, $2.00 each. 





11% x 16% ins. 


13% x 19% ins. 


THE BOHEMIAN 


x 17% ins. 
x 18 ins. 


Rochegrosse 


sae” To be followed, January 1st, by 1500 care- 
fully selected subjects in Harper’s Black and White 
Prints, including Portraits, Paintings, Historical 
Scenes, and Architecture. Prints, 4x5 ins., on 7x9 
paper, Ic. each; suitably framed, 75c. each. 





REMBRANDT LAUGHING 


«FOR SALE ONLY BY... 
THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., 257 Fifth Ave., New York. 





| of the consumer. 


HOME MANUFACTURES 


AS it never occurred to the club 
woman what an immense field for 
the employment of surplus energy 
aud the development of patriotism 
would be the organization of a so- 

ciety for the encouragement of home man. 
ufactures? It would eventually have more 
influence in discountenancing the evasion of 
custom-house duties by returning travellers 
than could any tariff bill promulgated by no 
matter how clever a statesman, while there 
would simply be no reason for any combina- 
tion of retailers to spy upon traveller and 
customs official alike. Also it would bring 
women toa realizing sense of what fine dress 
goods and upholstery muterials are manu- 
faciured in this country. Cloths are made 
here that for durability and quality are the 
equal and sometimes the superior of the im- 
ported ones. Silks are woven that for beauty 
of design, artistic coloring, and wearing qual- 
ities are acknowledged by our merchants to 
challenge those of foreign make; while the 
shopkeepers of London and Paris, knowing 
how reasonably such can be manufactured, 
wonder why it is that American women im- 
agine they buy to more advantage in foreign 
markets. 


OME concerted action should be taken by 

the women of the country to compel our 
shopkeepers to sell goods of American man 
ufacture as such, and to allow them no 
longer to masquerade under some foreigi 
trade name. The manufacturer is indif 
ferent to the fact that his goods are sol 
under false representations so long as he 
makes his fair profit, and he urges that the 
solution of the problem is in the hands solely 
When they leave the fac 


| tory they are American goods pure and sim- 





ple; but, passing through various hands, they 
mysteriously lose their identity, until, when 
the salesman amiably spreads them out on 
the counter for the delight of the intending 
purchaser, the change has taken place, and 
the shopkeeper, when cornered, endeavors to 
creep out by saying that ladies always give 
the preference to imported goods. 


@e. 


HY should American women be less so 

licitous for the welfare of the industrial 
world of our continent than are their Anglo- 
Saxon sisters to similar conditions in the 
British Isles? When the Princess May be 
came the Duchess of York her trousseau con 
sisted of frocks made in Dublin of Irish 
goods, of some made in Edinburgh of Scotch 
materials, and others made in London of 
English stuffs. Yachting gowns of Irish 
homespuns and linens, house gowns of Irish 
poplin—not masquerading under the name 
of bengaline, but just Irish poplin —and 
trimmed with the handsome hand-made laces 
of the island; the Scotch homespuns and 
tweeds made a goodly showing, too; while 
the English serges and silks took no back 
seat—for was not the wedding gown made 
of silk from the old Spitalfields factory, 
woven in a specially executed design of May 
blossoms combined with the rose of York, 
and ornamented with rare lace made by Eng 
lish fingers? A very amusing story is told 
in this connection of a recent bride of the 
English aristocracy, of whom an American 
friend inquired if when she went to Paris 
for her gowns she should go to Paquin’s 
* Paquin! Where is Paquin’s?” replied the 
innocent one. And then the other woman 
was forced to explain that Paquin was not a 
hotel proprietor, but the dressmaker patron 
ized by all the fashionable Anglo-American 
women. ‘Oh no!” answered Lady — 
**that would not be right; my gowns must 
be made at home.” Is it any wonder then, 
if for no other reason than this, that she 
should have been so cheered on entering and 
leaving the church by the groups of work- 
ing- people gathered at the doorway, who 


| were well aware of the practical encourage- 


ment home industries received from the hand 
of this high-born maiden. 


NE of the most influential of the titled 

beauties of England, the Countess of War 
wick, bas for the last seven or eight years 
had under her patronage a little shop in the 
most fashionable shopping quarter of the 
metropolis, devoted to the sale of the “ Cot 
tage Industries of Ireland.” Since 1896 an 
association has been formed for the encour- 
agement of the Highland peasant industries, 
and last month the sale held at Stafford 


| House was one of the noted events in the 


| world of society 





The company was received 
in the garden by the hostess, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, and beneath the shade of the 


| trees were long tables on which were dis- 


played the various tweeds and homespuns in 
great profusion, while well-known tailors 
exhibited models of gowns, also driving- 
coats, shooting and hunting suits for both 
men and women. There was an exhibition 
of tapestry-weaving, which industry is car- 
ried on with the wool left over from tweed- 
making. Royalty was there, some of the 
American duchesses were purchasers, and so 
through a long list of well-dressed women. 

For certain reasons the society woman of 
other countries can lend her name with more 
weight for the benefit of philanthropic causes 
than can a woman of similar position in this 
country. 
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Look for this label on cach 
roll of the Genuine Goods 
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Edges of skirts 
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bound with 


Feder's 
Pompadour 


° 
. 
° 
° 
? 
? 
? 
? 
, 
’ 
, 
; 
? 
now retailed at seven cents a yard, are { 
always well bound, neat, and clean! ¢ 
Do not accept worthless imitations, 4 
no matter what price you are asked 
forthem ; they are but poor imitations 
of the genuine. See that every yard 
of the Brush Binding you buy has 
the words ‘“Feder’s Pompadour’’ 
stamped thereon. This has been done 
for your protection against possible 
misrepresentations. We guarantee 
Feder’s Pompadour to last as long 
as the skirt. Your dealer will tell i 
you this guarantee is good. bs 
? 
° 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


4 Established in 1847. NEW YORK. 
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OLYMPIA 


Music 
Box... 


—_——————— 
With interchangeable Tune-Disks, is the most 
approved and satisfactory of Music Boxes 


EXCELS IN Richness and Sweetness 


of Tone, Volume of 
Sears of ———— and _ 
ability. . . ° ° é 
Besides the pleasure w hic h we enjoy in listen 
ing to good music, there is certainly an added 
charm in being able to produce it This any 
one can do with an Olympia Music Box. 
Delightful entertainments at home, comprising vocal 


and instrumental renderings, all within the scope 


of the Olympia Music Box, may be arvanged at a 
moment's notice 


OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX CO. 


48 & 50 West 4th St., New York. 
Or inquire of Dealers in Musical 
Instruments and Jeweler 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 


sex ASME AA Ae AAA AN NAA 


Genuine 
| Farina Cologne 


a is imitated so closely in bottles and la 
of. that even dealers are sometimes 
cares The genuine bears the words, 


a‘ gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 


the address of the great Farina distillery ; 
“gegentiber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite 
the Julichs Place) 


4 Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents / 


SKIN-TORTURED 


Babies and Tired Mothers Find 
Comfort in in CUTICURA. 












SOD ONO 
 SKRRNIE. SION NERV. KRENEK RENE NEE RR 


t 














A warm bath with CuTicura Soap, and a 
single anointing with Curicura, parest of 
emollient skin cures, will afford instant relief, 
permit rest for parent and sleep for child, and 
point - a speedy, permanent, and economical 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazap has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Aw Axpent Aputren or tae Bazan.—The invita 
tions to a home wedding to which only about fifteen 
people are to be invited should be written by the 
bride’s mother —a widow —on small-sized sheets of 
note-paper, and worded infurmally ; the wording must 
differ according to the degree of intimacy between the. 
hostess aud the person to whom she sends the note, but 
here is a good model for an invitation to some one on 
the groom's side with whom she is not very well ac- 


31 Washington Square. 

My dear Mra. White,—It will give me great pleasure 
if you and Mr. White will come to the very quiet mar- 
riage of my daughter Louise to your nephew Charles 
Johnson on Taesday, December the fifth, at eleven 
o'clock, at my home. We expéct to have only a few 
near relatives present, but we hope to surely include 
you and Mr, White among them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna GREEN. 
November the twenty-first. 


The notes of invitation that the hostess writes to her 


| Own pear relatives may, of course, be less formally 





worded ; announcement cards should not be sent to 
the guests who are invited to the wedding ceremony. 





It is optional whether or not the bride and groom have | 


any attendants at such a very quiet wedding; a maid 
of honor and a best man would be quite correct, but 
are not at all necessary. Yes, I should advise having 
the bride given away by her mother; the form has 
such a sweet, tender significance. Here is a simple 
list of refresiments : 


Creamed oysters. Graham-bread sandwiches. 
Jellied tongue, celery, and apple salad. 
Finger rolls. 

Ice-cream. Wedding aud fancy cake. 
Boubons. Coffee. 


This menu could be served by one or two servants 
in four courses. The servanis should pass trays on 
which are plates containing the different articles ; they 
should remove the soiled plates of one course on the 
trays before bringing in another course. 


X. Y. Z.—The regular and the best way for a bride 
who has been married several months to entertain in- 
formally on “ days" js as follows: She should send 
ont cards engraved with her own name only, as ** Mra. 
Charlies White,” with the address in one lower corner 
and the days in the other; no hours need be men- 
tioned where there are several days and the entertain- 
ing will be informal. These cards should be sent ad- 
dressed to every married couple, and every one on her 
own and her husband's visiting-list who live within 
calling distance. The hostess should be ready to re- 
ceive at three o'clock of the receiving days, and be free 
for all the afternoon, and even if only a few people or 
no One Calls, sbe should be ready, also, to receive visit- 
ors in the evening. A very simple menu may be 
served, bat it must be in good taste and daiuty; tea 
well made and good, heated biscuits or thin small 
slices of hot buttered toast, cakes, and candies, are all 
that are necessary, unless one can command plenty of 
service, when to this list may be added punch or frappé 
of some kind. If the tea is served at a tea table, the 
hostess should ask a friend to dispense the hospitali- 
ties; avd the linen, appointments, china, and silver 
must be immaculate ; if the tea is passed by a servants 
on a salver, vo the callers as they come in, the tray and 
appointments, aud the maid's attire aud manner, must 
all be above reproach. 


Evizaperu.—Read carefully answers to “ Princess,” 
Bazan No. 41; “ Maud,” Bazan No. 27; ** Fali Rose,” 
Bizan No, 30; “Inquirer,” Bazan No. 28. In these 
yuu will flud nearly all of your questions auswered at 
length. ‘There are, you know, hardly any innovations 
or “ new ideas” for weddings that are in good taste or 
a8 attractive as the good old forms. The bride should 
certainly wear white at a wedding of any size, unless 
there is a good reason why she should wear a travel- 
ling dress, and a maid of honor is prettier in white, too, 
than in any culor; the bridemaids may wear a color— 
some delicate shade. The groom and best man and 
ushers at an eleven-o’clock wedding wear costumes of 
frock-coat, dark gray trousers, black waistcoat, white 
Ascot tie, white kid gloves, and patent-leather shoes, 
Although ata home wedding ushers are not obligatory, 
they are usefal to look after the guests as they come 


| in, take them to congratulate the bride, and help in 





serving the refreshments. The refreshment table 
should be decorated with a centre-piece of flowers, 
vases of flowers at the corners, and, what is very 
pretty, some kind of a rnnning vine; on it should be 
dishes of salad prettily garnished, plates of sand- 
wichea, small dishes of boubons and cakes, and dishes 
of fruit; the wedding-cake may ornament the table at 
one end, and the bride’s cake at the other. Here isa 
conventional wedding-breakfast menu : 


Bouillon or chicken consommeé. 

Creamed vysters or lobster Newburg. Sandwiches. 
Salmon or chicken salad, croquettes, or patties. 
Finger rolls. 

Ices. Jelly. Cake 
Candies. Coffee. 

Lemonade or wine or punch. 


Silk under-skirts are made of fancy taffetas—plaids or 
stripes ; polka-dotted taffetas are not new or especially 
pretty for silk waists ; a plain silk or soft satin is newer 
and in better taste. 


Jennie K.—No, it is not conventional for a bride 
and bridemaids to wear low-necked dresses, even at 


| an evening wedding; the waists may be cut low, bat 


the neck should be filled in witha gaimpe of chiffon 
or thin muslin. It is always pretty to have the maid 
of honor distingnished from the other bridemaids by 
her dress when she walks alone; she is generally in 
white, but if the bride prefers to be the only one to 
wear white, and the other bridemaids are in green, the 


| maid of honor might wear pink—a very delicate shade 


which would contrast prettily with the green of the 
other dresses. A bridegroom is expected to pay only 
the minister’s fee, and for the carriages which take 
bim and his best man and ushers to and from the 
church, or to the house at a home wedding, and for 
the carriage he uses when he leaves the house, after 
the wedding, with the bride. 








Devu.—It is always polite to answer an invitation to 
a wedding and a wedding reception, and it is obli- 
gatory to answer an invitation to a house wedding, as 
it is au especial compliment to be invited to such a 
function ; the answer should be in the same form as 
the invitation, and it should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible after the invitation is received. 





8. L. A.—A bride may have oue of her friends who 
is engaged act as ber bridema.', and the groom need 
not ask the fiancé to be an usher. This is not at all 
unusual, 

M. R. H —Kiudly send full name and address. 

Cc. E. G.—We can only advise you to refer the mat- 
ter lo a Cunuvisseur picture-dealer. 


Genevirne.—I should certainly not advise lighting 
the church fur a noon wedding by artificial light un- 
less the day is gloomy and stormy; sunlight is so 
much more effective and pretty iu a charch than arti- 
ficial light. Yes, it is conventional and in good taste 
for the bride to wear a veil at a noon wedding if she 
wears the usual white wedding dress; the maid of 
honor may wear on ber head a small veil, too, or a 
white bow prettily made and arranged, or any kind of 
an aigrette that goes well with her dress ; the groom, 
best man, and ushers wear the conventional daytime 
wedding attire of black frock-cuat, dark gray trousers, 
black waistcovat, white tie, and white gloves. The 
bride’s mother and sisters may wear hats or not, as 
they prefer, but as a rule even the nearest relatives 
wear hats at a noon church wedding. The bride's 
relatives and friends sit on the left in the church, the 
groom's relatives and friends on the right, facing the 
pulpit. It is customary to invite the guests to a 
“ breakfast,” not a reception, after a noon wedding, 
even if the entertainment will be small and informal, 
and I should advise using the former word on the in- 
vitations. Add to your list of refreshments only 
bouillon, sandwiches, rolls, and coffee ; the guests may 
be provided with small luncheon napkins, but they 
are not obligatory at a stand-up repast; lemonade or 
some kind of frappé should be served throughout the ae wn penne a — | wend the monuure 
entertainment if there is no wine or punch. Black to us. We will return the shoes to him 
satin will not be worn by young women as much as for you as soon as they can be made. 


formerly; a black aud white striped silk or satin Vici Friction Polish —_ 
dressing 


would be mure fashionable for a dress, or fine broad- : 
cloth. ever put on any fine shoe leather to preserve 
it and keep it mellow and shiny. 

is the gloss 


Vici Paste Polis bringer for 


frequent use. It keeps the shoe mirror bright, 
and will not soil the whitest 
skirt. 


Your shoe dealer should have all of 
If he tries to give you something 
* just as good,” insist on the Vici brand 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Philadelphia 


SHOE SAVING FAHLEE. 


The Best Books of — 


‘Henry Seton Merriman 


The Sowers 

New Illustrated Edition. 

8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A NOTABLE WORK 

“ A distinctly notable work of fiction.” 

Y. Literary News. 

Roden’s Corner 

Ill’'d Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
INGENIOUS AND CLEVER 


‘ A book, indeed, to be cordially recom- 
mended.”—London Daily Graphic 


With Edged Tools 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
A BOOK TO BE RECOMMENDED 


‘Mr. Merriman has written an excep- 
tionally good story, which may be rec- 
ommended with confidence to all those 
persons who care for something better 
than erotic ‘modernity’ in fiction.’ 

— The Speaker. 


From One 


Generation to Another 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


A book of unusual force.” —New York 
Tribune. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, sosoeeeitl 


Next } 
may have a pair of 


VICI KID SHOES 


; ‘ is the softest leather ever made 
Vici Kid is ott ir ee aie 


from a goat’s skin. 
toughest leather, too, and the handsomest. 
No one else makes it, or can make it, 
stands damp and dirt and wear as no other 
Kid can. It keeps shape and shine as no 
other Kid does. We want these truths to 
get into the heart of every home. 


Every Baby Born in 1900 


May have a pair of Vici Kid shoes for nothing 


Take the baby to your shoe de aler. Let 


Baby 


A Sussounmen —Why not celebrate your wooden 
wedding, when you expect to entertain only twenty- 
odd guests, by a card party, with a supper following ? 
A unique card party on the progressive order is 
when a different game is played at every table, the 
length of time that it takes to play the game at the them 
head table determining the time for all. A back- 
gammou progressive party is also a new and highly 
fashionable way of entertaiming, and a most amusing 
entertainment is an advertisement game ; for the last 
prepare as many cards as possible with advertisements 
pasted on them, with the names cut off, which have 
been cut from magazines and papers; have every card 
numbered, and have for every guest a card with a 
pencil attached ; the advertisements are passed around, 
and each person has a minute to guess what is adver- 
tised, aud by whom ; prizes must be provided for the 
least and the most successful. At this particular enter- 
tainment everything should be as “ woodeny ” as pos- 
sible, the score cards made of thin pieces of woud, and | 
the prizes should be wooden trinkets, The supper 
should be served at small tables, and for every guest 
to carry home there should be a souvenir made of a 
double frame of wood, with the dates of the wedding 
and of the anniversary painted on it, and the photo- 
graphs of the host and hostess inside these should be 
copied from photographs which were taken at the 
time of the wedding. A wedding-cake should be a > 
feature of the entertainment, —wN. 


SHOE BLY ING 











Post 


Qurerionen.—A widower who cares at all for what 
the “‘ world” will say will not, unless there is some 
very good excuse for it, marry again until at least a 
year after the death of his late wife; it is customary 
to wait two years or longer. In this country an en- 
gaged couple announce their own engagement; they 
both write to their respective relatives and friends, 
writing 80 that al! the notes are received at about the 
same time; the mother of the bride-elect does not an- 
nounce the engagement. If depends on circum- 
stances just how long before the marriage an engage- 
ment is announced ; it is not unusual for an engage 
ment to last a year, or so short a time as three months ; 
a widow and widower, however, usually announce their 
engagement only a very short time before their mar- 
riage—a mouth or six weeks. | 





Cosmos. —As you have gone into mourning since you 
attended the wedding last spring, and were nuable to 
make your call of acknowledgment, then you should 
send black-bordered visiting-cards to both the bride 
and her mother soon after they return to town. Yes, 
you should acknowledge all calls of condolence by 
black-bordered visiting-cards ; these you should send 
by hand, if possible, within two or three weeks after | 
you receive the calle. 


Youne Grat.—No, it is not correct to tip one’s plate 
to get the last two or three spoonfuls of soup, neither 
is it correct to wipe one’s plate with a piece of bread 
to secure all that remains on it; occasionally one sees 
well-bred people do both these things, but to do them 
is, nevertheless, not good manners. Mra. Sherwood's 
book, called Manners and Social Usages, published by 
Harper & Brothers, will, I think, give you all the in- 
formation you want on the subjects you mention. 





Brow nie.—Cards announcing two at-home days de- 
mand only one call, which one may make on whichever 
of the days happens to be most convenient. It is not 
the castom to deliver a wedding-present personally ; 
it is only done when one is a very intimate friend of 
the bride's, or has a particular reason for wanting to 
give the gift one’s self; I should advise sending the 
present in the conventional way from the shop from 
which one buys it, or by a messenger, prettily wrapped 
up, with one's card enclosed. Wedding-presents are 
often sent to the bride after her marriage, especially 
when, as in the instance you quote, there were no wed- 
ding invitations received, but announcements after the 


Se on reoupe Ot ec. Get 
Tana Lin EN C6. Newark, N. 3. 
Coe's EczemaCure $l iain 


marriage. for ail skin disenser, Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland, 0. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
tions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 














Correspondents 





The Bisem bee 4 ver 


arge correspondence, and regrets thet 
t anewer otters by ma 
gE. L. W.—How wise you were to begin with that 
vlored glass in your front door and transom! Your 
situatica would be hopeless while it remained. If you 


cannot afford the leaded diamond panes to which you 
refer, put plain glass in both the door and the transom. 
You can get your color by an inner curtain of soft silk. 
Put emall brass reds (they are most inexpensive) at the 
top and bottom of your glass, both of the door and the 


transom. Then hem your muslin, top and bottom, 


with heme to fit the rods, Or you could make a plain 
curtain of the very finest white Swiss muslin, or of the 
thinnest, sheerest nalnsook, and on this you could em- 
broider your monogram in cipher. Such a curtain, | 


unlike the musiin one, most be drawn plain, Over 

this let a eoft transparent silk fall, to be drawn at | 

night when the lamps are lit 

i mahogany stain. I am almost 

Canton flannel for your halls. 
light there, and browns absorb 

it, however, it is a brown 


Give your floors 
afraid of that 
You have 
light If you um 
with a mellow tone, like a rnsset, or that it has yellow 
in it. Rather than sewing on brass battons I would 
brars-headed nails themselves. Do not begin 
by having imitations in your balls. Your lamp should 

» of brass, If you have side fixtures, why 
not kect mn your hall table? Use a yellow shade 
Then do you tot see that all your balls would be of 
brown and yellow, the yellow of the lamp repeating 
that of the nalle, and the «i\k at the window taking it 
And do you not see too how important it 
becomes to chouse your browns properly? Your Nav- 
» blankets would blend with these. They have 

ow in them too, and the reds would not conflict. 
You could hardly use the paving-stones for your fire- 
place with the delicately tinted walls that you propose. 
Bricks for fireplaces must be available in your part of 


brown 
so Htrle 


be sure 


use the 


annot 


up again? 


the country. If they are not, then change the charac- 
ter of your room, use the stone for the fireplace, and 
the bear-ekins and hangings to which you refer, and 
traneform your room frankly and without pretence | 


living-room, one that, like an ar- 
ou certain liberties. Then you 
ir old clock there, your samovar, and 
But in this case you must put a plain 


into a comfortable 
tlet’s etudio, permite 
could keep yo 
brass kettle. 
color on the walls, so as Lo throw out the pictores, and 
80 forth 

Let us consider the room, however, with the fire- | 
place finished, bricks of light color being osed instead 
of the stones or the tiles. That would necessitate 
building up your room from a rocking-chair, 
even one of mahogany A rocking-chair is never 
beautiful nor suitable for a parlo But I should sug- 
gest your putting tt The paper you propose 
seems to be a good one, but you ought not to ron it 
You will not gain any 
feeling of height by that, and the elaborate ceiling 
which you propose will only serve to accentuate the 
height of your low ceiling. Bring your ceiling down 
by a frieze to match it, until you sink your pictare-rod 
some twelve or #ixteen inches below the ceiling. Keep 
all your furniture in low tones, and get brightness by 
means of your cushions. If you use a flowered ma- 
terial, then have your cashions plain 

Blue china is always in fashion among those who 


not 


ipetaire 


all the way up to the ceiling. 





care for good things and who cannot afford to pay for 
expensive You might decide on a flowered 
paper for your parlor, and blue denim in your dining- 
room. With bine china plates and white paint you 
Put the rosewood writing-desk 
on your parlor writing-table, keeping it always open- 
Pat your clock in the hal! if it be out of place in the 
parlor. Clocks like that are often hang 
Get a blue and white rug for the floor 


ones, 


could not do better 


Cover the 
The bureau upstairs 
Get a mahogany bed if you can 
not paper the ceiling of the room you refer to. 


window-seat with blue denim 


must be good. 


Inqureee.—Panels of Lapestry are nailed directly on 
to the wall with little brass tacks — those with very 
emall heads, and bodies hardly larger than darning- 
A braid is aleo used, which comes for the 
#0 inconspicuous in color and design 
and blending #o in tones with the tapestry as to be 
hardly noticeable. This is tacked along the edge and 
No tacks mast show in the braid 

Never drape anything around a plaster cast. You 
say that yours against the wall has an “unfinished” 


needles 


purpose, one 


over the small nails. 


look. Perhaps the color of your paper is at fault. If 
that be the case, arrange a new background. This 
can be done by hanging some etaff on the wall. For 


instance, where you put your cast over the mantel you 
might hang a bit of drapery from your pictare-mould- 
ing or from the frieze, allowing enough fulness to give 
it graceful folds. 

Many pretty candlesticks are now made in 
glass or in porcelains of different kinds. You have 
only to look about. You will be eure to find them. 
You want to keep to simple lines with bat little deco- 
ration when you yo into inexpensive mannfactares 


very 


They are making some pidited silver cAndlesticks also | 


which arecheap and pretty. You can get on with two 
for your table, but mort persons use four. They stand 
at four corners of atable. Sometimes they are brought 
near the middie and are grouped abvat the flowers or 
the fruit In the centre. 

In a parlor used only for the reception of visitors 
you need, of course, chairs and sofa. These must be 
comfortable, without suggesting, as they might in a 
living-room, the idea of lounging- places. Soft «ilk 
cushions ought to be provided, since they not only 
serve to soften lines, bat help to make a visitor com- 
fortable without any sacrifice of formality. I take it 
for granted that you have pictures on the walls and 
some books on your tables. A writing-table belongs 
to a parlor like yours, Silver inkstands, pena, candle- 
sticks, and a portfolio onght to stand on it. Photo- 
graphe in eilver frames might stand on the tables, bat 
not photographs of one's family or those suggesting 
only family ties. Palma, flowers, beantifal pieces of 
pottery, or bric-A-brac belong here. The tea table 
ought not to stand already set In any parior, I think, 
though many persone may differ from me A tea- 
trny ought to be bronght inte the room, set on a table, 
and be carried out again after tea, but the cups that 
stand there all day ought not to be used. Ifyou have 
some pretty oid china cups, however, you might have 
& corner-cupboard. You want several tables. They 
help enormously to furnish a room, and by using them 
for lamps, flowers, books, bits of silver or glass, they 
add a habitable and a hospitable look, without which 
even the most formal and elaborate of parlors are 
failures, 


Do | 
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Acts GENTLY ON THE | | 
KIDNEYS, LIVER | 


AND Bow_ELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
iS SQ EFFECTUALLY, 


OVERCOMES Lee 


PERMANENTLY 


TS BENPricia, EFFECT® 


BUY THE GENVINE - MAN'FO By 


GURNIA [IG SyRVPC. 


SVIU FRAN ¥ 
wer'ay, ote oO can 'Sc, WON YOM%® 


FOR SALE BY 411 ORUGGISTS PLL SOc PER BOTTLE 


- 7 


= 


SAVE YOUR HAIR 


Nothing will keep you from being bald if you do not cure dan 
druff, which is a y Sneek condition of the scalp that kills the hair 
roots and makes it fall out. 


COKE DANDRUFF CURE 


has an unbroken record of remarkable cures, and, too, where al! oth- 
er remedies had failed. A trial will convince you better than words. 
Your money back If it does not cure 
This remedy should not be confounded with so-called * 
grow hair, many of which cause paralysis. 
gists s Barbers use it. If yours does not, send 
¢ dollar and his name for a bottle, prepaid, by express 
A. R. BREMER CO., 28 La Salle St... Chicago. 
Canadian Depot—LYMAN BROS. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 











8,025,454 cattle, sheep and hogs purchased in 1898 
Swift's 
Premium Hams 
and Breakfast Bacon 


have been awarded 
highest honors at international exhibitions 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract and 
Cotosuet 


are other choice specialties, made in sanitary work- 
rooms under U nited States Government Inspection 


Swift and Company 
Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louts St. Joseph St. Paul 




















} ARPER'S NEW PORTRAIT CATALOGUE, 
descriptive list of over yooo volumes, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


THE 


Vor. XXXTI., No. 45 


CLUB LETTERS 


Conpvorep sy Marcaner Hamitton Weron. 








G. B. 8., Ansonia, Conngoriovr.—The one servants’ 
club known to the editor of this department, outside 





PRUDENTIAL \iE 


HAS HE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 








\“Life Insurance” 


it has been said, “is « ! 
mere matter of dollars and | 
sense.’ Common sense ' 
and good business judgment 
both dictate that protection 
should be provided for in- 
dividual, domestic and part- | 
ership interests. | 
Write for information. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA. 
Joba F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office, Newark, NJ. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 


SLEEVELESS BODICE, 20 “ 
tk «+ = + «+ 4 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
WAIST, withsteev, - - - 25 “ 
th, 6 «aia s ws 2 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents 
each, except where otherwise specified. 

Patterns for adults in one size only— 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, 

SKIRT, 

COSTUME, 
SLEEVELESS BODICE, 
FICHU, 

GIRL’S COSTUME, 





for which I enclose...........0ccccecccsersers cents 
WAGE. coc cccccccccccocccccccvescosccccooecscescees 
IR iis cidecedidvansebiateivcece étneues 

| Cut Pattern Fashi in this Number : Nos. 230, 


240, 241, and 1026, on page 954. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers | 


of the working-girls’ clubs established everywhere, is 
one that was started last year in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, Its manager is a retired cook, evidently of sym- 
pathy and intelligence. It was her own uncomforta- 
ble experiences while ont of a place that suggested to 
her the idea of a club. It was started really as an 
ideal sort of intelligence-office, and developed of itself 
intoaclub. An initiation-fee of fifty cents insures a girl 
a place, and while she is getting it she is entitied to 
all the privileges of the club. She can board at the 
rooms cheaper than anywhere else, store her trunk 
until she is suited with her place, and if one place is 
not satisfactory she can go back to the club and try 
for another. To continue her membership in the club 
a fee of twenty-five cents per week is exacted, and for 
this the club farnishes her a number of privileges. As 
the organization has grown, different classes have 
been started for the benefit of the members, including 
| cheap dress-making, together with classes for reading 
and arithmetic. None of the classes is free, the fees 
being very small, however, only enough to pay the 
teachers, The success of the enterprise seems to be 
in the fact that it is condacted by one who has been 
herself in domestic service, and knows the special 
needs and economies of her class. The membersbip 
is large and growing. The spirit of the club is evi- 
dently helpful, not only to the members, but as well to 
the community at large, as only capable women of 
good character are admitted to its privileges. 


| A Memes of a small clab in Iowa writes asking for 
advice concerning the admission of “ outside talent” 
to its meetings. The actual membership of the club 
is not stated, nor is the size of the town. Each fact, 
were it known positively, would influence somewhat 
the reply. A smal! club in a small town is not apt to 
be financially strong, and for that reason lectures and 
addresses from other than club members might be 
difficult to secure. In point of fact, every club should 
guide between the Scylla of too much outside talent 
and the Charybdis of none at all. No clab can grow 
mentally which does nut wrestle itself. To assist sim- 
ply at a course of lectures throngh the winter is both 
entertaining and instructive, but does not developciub 
strength and ability. On the other hand, to exclude 
all outside speakers means often to loxe special and 
expert opinion of great possible value in the best pre- 
sentation of the subject. Bring out the home talent 
undoubtedly as much as possible, and bring in the out- 
| side talent whenever it seems desirable and the trea- 
sury will stand it. 


Cive Woman.— Village or town improvement asso- 
ciations usnally find that the effort to improve street 
surroundings and the tidying up of the town employs 
their activity for some time after organization, so that 
this work has come to be associated with these clubs. 
The opening of parks, erection of pablic fountains, 
and so forth, usually follow if the town is of sufficient 
size to justify this progress. To establish a city market 
might easily come within the province of a town-im- 
| Provement association, as you suggest, but it would 
| certainly need the co-operation of merchants and 
truck farmers. The Woman's Club at Atlanta,Georgia, 

is working this year towards this very thing. A com- 

mittee of ways and means to promote the institution 
has been appointed, and assistance asked for from the 
membership at large. In ber opening address, Mrs. 

Burton-Smith, the president of the club, referring to 

the matter, says: “* Atlanta has long ago reached a size 

to justify a market, and every seller of staple groceries 
will give us most enthusiastic aid in this work. He will 
tell you that he makes nothing on the sale of fresh 
vegetables. Besides this, these stalls will usually be 
taken by the truck farmers around Atlanta, and such 

| close contrast will inevitably spur them to make fine 
displays from garden and field. It will be like a per- 
petual State fair in ite wholesome effect on the farmer, 
and will bring untold comfort to the Atlanta house- 
wife.” 


Mus. L. R. G., Datias, Texas. —One of the best 
domestic-science departments in the country is con- 
nected with the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union at Buffalo. Its work is practical and very suc- 
cessful. It provides a namber of special courses for 
grammar-school pupils, and has secured the interest 
of the teachers to the extent that a teachers’ class has 
been started and well supported. A popular course 
for young housekeepers was upon sandwiches, sal- 
ads, and desserts. This was attended by over a hun- 
dred women last year. Classes for invalid cookery 
was another successful feature, which was attended by 
trained nurses both in and out of the hospitala. Miss 
L. E. Watts is, we believe, the head of the department, 
bat all information desired can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Domestic Science Department, Women’s 
Educational and Industria! Union, Buffalo, New York. 


A peraerune this season of the New Century Club 
of Wilmington, Delaware, is one that very many of 
| the clabs throughout the country would do well to 
follow. This is the establishment of a class in vocal 
culture, designed to teach the proper care and use of 
the voice in speaking. Until women’s clubs grew 
and flourished, women rarely had occasion to address 
| audiences. Now that the platform and parlor speak- 
| er ie met with on every hand, her limitations are 
painfully apparent. Ninety-nine women out of a bun- 
dred can speak well, or at Jeast better than they do, if 
| they know how, and they can learn if they will try. 


Mes. C. A. H., Hevewa, Mowrana.—The only club. 
| room for farmers’ wives known to the editor of this 
| department, thongh there are probably numerous 
| others, is that founded by the Lady Somerset Club, 
of Burlington, Kansas, Whether the idea originated 

with this club or not cannot be stated, but it was cer- 
tainly one of the firet to start such aclub, The mer- 
chants and business men of the town co-operated 
| quickly with the plan, agreeing to contribute to the 
| furnishing of the room and to pay its rent. A®* plea- 
ant room in a convenient part of the town was fitted 
up with easy-chairs and couches, pictures hung on the 
walls, books and magazines and writing materials 
scattered on the tables, and the place thrown open 
| for the use of the wives and children who accom- 
| panied the farmers on their business trips to the town. 
One member of the club is in attendance every day, 
| looking out for the comfort and pleasure of the fre- 
quenters of the place. The room has now been open 
nearly a year, and has proved popular and successful. 
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Stern Bros 


are now exhibiting 
Later Importations of 


Paris 
Wraps & Coats 


For Carriage, Street and 
Evening Wear 





Velour Coats and Capes, 
handsomely embroidered, 
beaded and fur trimmed 


Tailor-made Box Coats, 
Paletots and Ulsters 
of English Kerseys 


Exclusive styles of 
Golf Capes and Coats 
All at very 


Attractive Prices 


West 23d St.N. Y.. 





| the Bazar is, ‘‘ What are the new games 


| amusements suitable for the average private 





At all 
First-class Dry Goods Stores 
or Write to 
J.W. GODDARD & SONS 
Established in 1847 New York 











Is the only perfect 


| page of the Bazar for November 18. 





ress Shield 


Specified by 
tailors 


leading 


ladies’ every- 


w here. 

No Rubber. 

No Chemicals. 
Is the only shield that 


is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 


if 
not 


dealer does | 
them, send 
5S cents for sample 
pair. Illustrated book 


(free. 


OMO MFG.CO., 


Middletown, 
Conn. 
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MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


"ROBES ”", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
wvrere 


your 
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Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent iree to any address | 
on receipt of (postage) ten cents. | 
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NE of the questions which seem to be 
most frequently asked of the editor of 


and evening and afternoon amusements ?” 
The readers of the Bazar seem to all agree 
that the usual evening entertainments are 
pretty well worn out. With this very gen- 
eral request in mind, the Bazar intends to 
give some of the newest forms of evening 


house throughout the country. The next 
Bazar will contain an interesting and sug- 
gestive article on games and amusements for 





Thanksgiving day afternoon and evening. 
Thanksgiving day is a national affair now, | 
and the most important feature is, unques- 
tionably, the mid-day dinner, where all 
the members of the family gather round 
the table for that meal. What is to be | 
done after the dinner? What new and 
interesting games are there that can be 
suited to the grandfather and grandmo- 
ther, as well as to the grandson and gran¢- 
daughter? It is the purpose of this article 
to make some practical suggestions that 
may be carried out this year on Thanksgiv 
ing day in any home. 
@a. 

A NUMBER of women in this country who 

are interested in water-color painting, 
and who have some artistic ability of their 
own, and who are desirous of knowing what 
is being done by women painters, will be in- 
terested to read an article, and see the beau- 
tiful illustrations, of the work of American 
women water-colorists which will occupy a 
The 
editor will be glad to give any information 
in his power in regard to the best methods 
for studying water-color work, to any of the 
subscribers who may wish to write and in- 





quire. 


HE fashion features of the coming issue 

of the Bazar cover a wide range that 
embraces dainty Parisian gowns and wraps 
practically adapted for all formal occasions. 
Among the illustrations will be found dinner 
gowns, both simple and ornate, that have re- 
cently issued from leading Parisian ateliers. 
These include extreme décolleté effects and 
other low-necked gowns with long sleeves. 
Novel capes and close Persian-lamb and ve- 


lours jackets are among the attractive fea- | 
tures for woman’s out-door garments, to- | 


gether with a fancy draped full-length opera 
cloak of peculiarly rich fabric and form 
Taken all in all, the aggregation of beauti 
ful dress designs is of most unusual novelty 


| and beauty, and is sure to make the new 
number one of peculiar value to all women | 


who wish to be considered as among fash- 
ion’s followers. 

The illustrations will be accompanied by 
such full descriptive text that any of the 
foreign models may be copied without trou- 
ble by the bright readers of the Bazar, even 
without the assistance of patterns. 

BA. 
WO very charming fashion designs are to 
be published in cut-paper-pattern form 
with the Bazar appearing November 18. 
The first of these is a woman’s three-quarter 
length, double-breasted coat, suitable for 
treatment in cloth, corduroy, or matelassé, 
and made upon such exquisite lines as are 


followed by the most exclusive London tail- | 
ors; the second, a girl’s gown, comprising a | 


skirt with wide stitched box-pleat in the 
back, and graceful double-breasted bodice 
with wide shapely collar, the latter costume 
one that will prove very attractive for young 
girls of from thirteen to sixteen years. 


These two new garments are timely, and are 


designed exclusively for Bazar readers. 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan bas a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Mus. R. G. B.—The only thing for yon to do about | 


the skirt of your gown would be to put one of the 
new skirt patterns down on it, for 1 have an idea that 
you have a skirt that is not hopelessly out of style, and 
it always seems to me a pity to remodel anything un- 
less it is hopelessly out of fashion. In the Bazar 


| lately there have been one or two new skirts that are 


rather like the one you describe. In Bazan No, 88 | 
there is a very good gown for you to copy, as the lines 
will make you look taller. 


Minwearours.—You would better bay a rather 
heavier silk than a taffeta for winter. What is called 
“ black silk ” is excellent; it is more what our grand- | 
mothers used to wear, and has a softer finish than 
taffeta. This you can trim with velvet like the model | 
in Bazan No. 36. If you buy a figured silk, buy one | 
that has a lot of satin figures on it. Those are mach 
smarter. They are not the regular brocades, although 
very often they are sold under the name of brocades. 
At present they are very inexpensive, simply because 


| they do not happen to be the newest thing. 


K. M. C.—You would not be pleased with the 
changeable silk made up with your sample, except you 
used it only as a yoke or as a vest infront. If brown 
is becoming to you put a dark brown with the ma- 
terial, or you can try a very daring effect in a red 
velvet. You do not tell me for what purpose you in- 
tend to wear the gown, and it is very hard for me to 
advise you as definitely as I should like todo. You 
might make your black net very smart by using narrow 
jet passementerie on it. Make the skirt in points with 
a deep flounce, and then outline every point with the 
jet. If this does not seem to be sufficient trimming, 
you can put the jet down in lines from the belt to the 
top of each point. You need not buy an expensive 
passementerie, but get one that shows only jet and in 
beads, not paillettes. You will be best pleased if you 
make your skirt with the small box-pleat in the back. 
The habit skirts are going to be worn all winter, but 
they will not probably be worn next year, and besides 
they require to be made most carefully and to fit to 
perfection, so that unless you have an artiet in the 
way of a tailor, you will get better results with a box- 
pleated skirt. 


M. D. J.—The material of which you enclose sample 
is so elaborate in design that you ought not to trim it 
with anything on the under-skirt excepting an accor- 
dion-pleated flounce of black satin ; then you can cut 
the over-skirt in points. This is not the very newest 





| want to have red on it. 


thing, but will be sure to look well in your material. 
The waist—which, by-the-way, you do not tell me if 
you want to have made high or low—you can trim 
with ruffles of accordion-pleated red chiffon, if you 
This, of course, applies to a 


low-necked waist. If you are going to have the gown 


| made high, you would best use a black lace yoke 


and sleeves put over red satin, using a heavy black 
lace. 


Franors.—In Bazar No, 88 you will find an illastra- 
tion that I think would be the very best thing you 
could have as a model. 


Country Dressmaxer.—i. The cloth will make a 
very satisfactory costume, but it must not be made up 
withont being sponged and pressed. You would best 
have that done before the goods are seut to you, but 
if you have already received them, you would best 
take them to some tailor. It is quite an elaborate 
process, as I understand it, and must needs be done 
by some one who understands the business. 2. A great 
deal depends upon the length of coat you intend to 
make. 8. Five yards would make the ordinary length 
skirt and short coat. 4. The skirt pattern No, 169 is 
a very good style, and 1 don't see why you would not 
like it. 5. The strapped seams are made by leaving 
more material at one side of the seam than at the other, 
and stitching it down twice, the last stitching very 
close to the edge, and leaving the left side exposed. 
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ou wish something decid- 
iy new in a dress or cloak, 
and entirely different from 
the ready - made garments 
| which you find in every 
| store, write for our Cata- 
| logue and Samples. There 
| are hundreds of firms sell- 
ing ready-made suits and 
cloaks, but we are the only 
house making fashion- 
| able garments to order 
at moderate prices. Our 
Catalogue iliustratesan 
exquisite line of ladies’ 
| costumes and cloaks, se- 
| lected from the newest Paris 
| models. Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown by 
no other firm, and the fabrics 
from which we make our 
garments comprise only the 
| very latest novelties. Our 
Catalogue illustrates: 


| Charming Costumes and 
Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, 
$5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest Prench 


| models, $4 up. 

| Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHAKGES TO ANY PART OF THE 


WORLD. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we 
will be able to send you a full line of exactly what you 
| desire. In addition to our regular line of samples, we 

have special lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mourning. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them by return mail. They will be sent Free to 
any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


W.& J. Sloane 


| Invite attention to their superb stock of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Carpetings 
OF ALL GRADES. 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
American Smyrna and 
Axminster Rugs, 
Linoleum and Oilclotb, 
| Upbolstery Goods and Special 
Design Furniture. 

All at REASONABLE PRICES. 


Broadway & (9th St 


New York. 


SUITS. 


Imported and Domestic Gowns, 
Tailor-made Costumes, 
Velour and Cloth Capes, 


Paletots. 


Fur Trimmed Walking Coats. 





Attention is directed to models of tailor-made gowns 
in Ladies’ tailoring and dressmaking order rooms 


Kr i9th ot. 


6. It is no longer considered fashionable to put hair | 


cloth or canvas in gowns, but 80 many women prefer 
to use it that sometimes dressemakers and tailors use 
it. When they do, they use about a quarter of a yard 
in depth. 7. There is no fixed rule this season as to 
the length of the coat. The three-quarter length is 
the best for older women, I think. 8& The sleeves 
should be put as plainly as possible into the arm-holes, 
and any little fulness there is should be gathered at 
the top. 9 The jacket can be interlined with wool 


wadding or a piece of chamois jost in the middle of | 


the back and across the front, but you must be careful 
not to have the lining go below the waist-line. It 
onght really to stop just above the waist-line. 10. 


Yon will find it best to line the skirt with black, as it | 


can so easily be mended when it begins to wear. 11 

Make the waist of Liberty satin in preference to velvet 
if it is to be worn ander the coat, for nothing i#- more 
uncomfortable than a velvet waist under a tight-fitting 
coat. 
in Bazan No. 34 instead of any regular shirt-waist. 
pattern. 


It should be made after one of the patterns | 


NEW YORK. 





Does NoT 
BEND 


SuPER GUARDED 
NICKEL PLATE CoiL 


| THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Net Cheapest, but BEST 


Fastens on either side; 
automatic. Super 
doesn’t turn brassy. Made in 9 sizes, 
from %& inch to 44 inches. Finished 
in nickel, black enamel, gold, anc 
silver 

A Perfect 


is almost 


uard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil, 
Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Waummy Yo! Gawer! 
Washington. “I 


AN 


How 


George 


THE HORSE. 


Tur horse has gone by said Mra. McSwollop, 

reading from her half of the morning paper 

“Whose horse? Where? I don't see any horse,” 
cried Mr. McSwollop, dropping his half of the paper 
und running to the window 

‘No particular horse—any horee—all horses, you 
I was reading aload from the paper,” said Mre 
McSwollop 

‘Oh! eald the masculine half of the family, retarn- 
to bie chair * Well, what hae he gone by?” 


PASSING OF THE 


' 





Why, he le past, you know—a back namber, so to 
speak! The editor says that the horse as a means of 
mot and as a useful animal is destined to drop 

ob ss 
*Homph!" growled her husband; “ that editor is al- 
ways dropping persons and things inte oblivion, I 
shonid think oblivion would be filled up after a while 


I wish he'd go to oblivion himeelf and edit a paper 
there That's just about the place he’s fitted for.” 

“Why, Egbert!" remonstrated Mra. McSwollop. 
sn'taplace! It's—it's—it'’s where there isn't 
mything, and—and where there's nothing going on, 
you know 

“ Of course | know, my dear. However, I don't care 
where oblivion is or what it is, it's a better place for 
that editor than New York. I'm eick of his opinions 
and foolish ideas.” 

* Egbert, don't 

I dor listen to his statement about 
ibout the f the horse. Of course he enys 
the automobile is taking the animal'splace. Well, it 
ief't, and it mever will, except in certain instances 
The motor-wagen's all right for delivering parcels at 
people's houses, and the motor-malicart is all right 
for delivering mails at the «tations and the motor-cab's 

right for delivering females at the shopping dis- 
trict, but when you've said that, you've said about all 
you can for the things: a# pleasure vehicles they are 
of no wee.” 

“Why not?’ sald Mra. MeSwullop, amazed. “1 
thought that’s jast what they were for.” 

**No doubt that’s what that editor thinks, but it 
Where's the pleasure in holding on to a 
lever with ome hand and a brake with the other, and 
keeping the right foot on a gong and the left on some 
ther contrivance? It tires a man's temper and pa- 
tlence enough to take two nervous women to drive 
behind the sleeplest kind of a horse. They're always 
afraid they'll be run away with, and they're eure to 
f you touch the whip, or if a hen goes dcroes 
the road. Bart just think of a poor chap’s taking his 
mother-in-law and hie wife vat for an automobile ride! 
It would be, ‘Oh, don't go #o fast!’ *Oh, put on the 
brake, quiek!" ‘Oh, I know the lever will get canght 
aud we shall be killed!’ Great Scott! I'd be in the 
last stages of paresis ln a week 

“ And romance and poetry too. Take the horse ont 
of the novel, and what’slefi? * The chill October eun 
was sinking to rest behind the ruined castle of De 
Miitzensnitz when o solitary automobiler might have 
been seen pushing hie broken-down ice-cart up the 
bill.' Nonsense! the whole thing is spoiled 

“ And for poetry, listen now 


get excited.” 


t care just 


gonetess 


lent #0 


scream 


**Bot there’s a toad from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down; 


DUN'NO’, MAMMY., 


ACCOUNTANT. 


MANY Times HAS I CALLED Yo?” 


I's DONK Lost counr!” 


And there in the flush of the morning's heat 
A motor-wagon, all lacquered neat, 

Passed like a snow-plough up the street ; 

It buzzed and sneezed like a trolley bold, 

Or a dummy-engine with a nasty cold; 

And Sheridan, working the thing, was gay, 
For he was but fifteen miles away.’ 


‘Ien't that an inspiring anthem ? 

* And take the horse out of art, and where are your 
farm pieces and battle pictures? ‘The wounded 
soldier with his faithful automobile beside him.’ ‘ The 
family pet—a group of farmer's children patting their 
dear old motor-tipeart.". And wouldn't a charge of 
antomobile cavalry be a dream ? 


* And as a vehicle for lovere—oh my! oh my! Do 
you remember, Mrs. M., the long rides we used to have 
behind old Ned when I was a callow country youth 
and you were a red—I should say Titian-haired conn- 
try lassie? I remember them so well myself. 

“I remember one evening ride in particolar. We 
were on that shady wood road from Bont Orham, and 
it was very dark. Old Ned knew his way so well that 
I jet the reins bang loose and put one arm about your 
dainty waist. ‘Grace’'—er—I should say, ‘ Mary, 
said . 

*| don't seem to remember that,” interrupted Mre 
MeSwollop, rather sharply. 

“Well, well, never mind, my dear," continued her 
hueband, hurriedly “ Probably you've forgetien the 
circumstances. But, as ] was saying, av aptomobile is 
no vehicle for « drive with your best girl over a wood 
road on a dark night. It can't be trusted to pick its 
own way, and, if driven with one hand, is just as liable 
to ran into the buehes and try to climb a tree. Nw, 
ma'am. I believe I've proved my case. The motor- 
wagon is all well enough iv ite way and in its proper 
sphere of action, but there will always be plenty of 
room for the horse—plenty of room.” 

* There is plenty of room for one in onr stable,” said 
Mra McSwollop, insinuatingly 

* There is,” replied her hasband, ‘‘ but we will not 
purchase ove until the price drops down into oblivion 
as well as the equine himself. Just at present my 
pocket-book is about as empty as the stable.’ 

Jon Linooin. 


eS 
Muvnte, “1 shall not accept Walter's first proposal.” 
Ina. “I know it, dear.” 


“ How do you know?" 
* Because you weren't there.’ 


oe 


Mus. Broonemrrs. “ My new costume is saperb. It 
is quite eat of sight.” 
Bioosumescs. “I wish the bill for it was.” 


———{_—__ 


Mewpioant. “ Oh, sir, you don't know what it is to 
want bread ["” 

Me. Yournouvenannp. “I don't, hey? I'd have you 
understand that my wife has been attending the cook- 
ing-echool, and I've lived for six weeks on angel's food, 
prane whip, charlotte-rusee, and Spanish cream. I not 
only want bread, but I want doughnuts and apple pie.” 


BARKER AND HIS GATE. 


“ Did I tell you ladies of how the boys carried away 
our front gate Halloween, and how Mr. Barker caught 
them at it and rescued it?” asked Mrs. Barker as she 
removed ber wraps. 

“No; tell us about it,” came in a chorus. 

“We were out quite lata We'd been at a party, 
ne know, and as we turned the corner, about foar 

locks from home, we met half a dozen boys carrying 
off our front gate. ‘You young rascals,’ said Mr. 
Barker, ‘drop that gate at once!’ They dropped it in 
the street and ran off, and Mr Barker undertook to 
carry the gate home. It was quite a distance, and the 
gate was heavy, and it kept getting ‘heavier every 
minute, and Mr. Barker had on his dress suit, but he 
stuck bravely to his task. Half-way home we met a 
policeman, who eyed Mr. Barker curiously, and was 
evidently about to ask if he was engaged “ Hallow- 
een pranks, when Mr. Barker volunteered the in- 
formation that he had caught some boys carrying off 
his front gate, and the policeman replied that he had 
had no end of trouble with the raseals all the evening. 
m he went on, and Mr. Barker fussed and fu 5 
and got tireder every moment, and soiled his clothes, 
which were not made for that sort of work. At length 
we arrived in front of our own house, and then Mr. 
Barker broke out in a perfect passion, nud used such 
language as I never heard him use before, and hope 
never to hear him nse again,” 

** Why, what was the trouble ?” 

“It wasn’t our gate at all. Our gate was resting un- 
disturbed on its hinges.” 

Wituram Hewey Srvirer. 


—_—_—_>--- - 


It was at dinner, at the end of dinner, and they were 
discussing the dessert. To-day it happened to be 
apple pie 48 he finished the first piece, he remarked : 

“ That's bully staff! Gimme another piece. I won- 
der who invented apple pie, anyway ?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, meekly: “I'll ask the 
cook. Perhaps, though, Eve bad a hand init, She dis- 
covered the apples, you remember.” 

“No, I don’t remember,” he replied, crossly, as he 
bit savagely into his second piece. “I wasn't there. 
But my experience telis me that Eve was not a cook. 
Cooks are born, not made, my dear. Come to think 
of it, the ugh, she did invent apple sauce. You know 
she took the apple—and made a mess of it!” 


en See aN 
* I don’t know that I like this horseless-carriage 
vosiness,” observed Wilkins. ‘* First thing we know 


yeople wil be making a Turkeyless Thanksgiving 
Jinner fashionable.” 





bron TTT 





A STAR 


Binks, “ Weis, Goov-ey, oLp re_tow! 


The Sea—Serpent, “Gov AN ENGAGEMENT 


THE LAND. OF, TOPSY-TURVEY. 

In the land jot. Topsy-Turyey— 
How, I wieb that 1, was there! 

Where everything is upside down, 
Aud common things ate rare ; 


Where hard work's always.easy ; 
\ 
Where the night is alwayijday; 
Where trouble’s recreation, 4 


And the grown-up people Play : 


Where rivers climb the hill-side ; 
Where the skies are clover green ; 

Where all the hidden things of life 
Are clearly to be seen; 


Where fairies are the people, 
Where the people are the elve- 
Where milk comes from the well-spring 
And the horses drive themselver ; 


‘ 





WHere Are you 
TO PLAY 











A COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, 


The Steel-Penguin is awfally proud, 
And scratches obtrusively loud ; 
Though pens of a feather 
May all flock together, 
His nibs won’t be seen in the crowd. 
Casoryn Watts. 


THE REASON. 
“Why do you—aw—sigh, Miss Dolly ?” asked the 
callow bard, after reciting one of his soulfal effusions. 
“ Because it is not good form to snort,” replied ‘the 
wearied maiden. 
qurapepes 


Lerrie Mixer (who has struck a hard spot in his read- 
ing). “ Peyther, phwot is an autopsy ?” 

MoLvusurety promptly). “ An aye is ut? Sure 
Laot’s phwin a dead man requists dhe docthors to cut 
him op, so thot he can foind out phwot is dhe matther 
wid him.” 

_——— 


Mrs. MoDineus. “Why do they call those horrid 
bunce men bunco ‘ steerers’ ?” 

MoDivevs. “ Dan'no’, unless it is because they're al- 
ways at the tiller of the soil.” 





PART. 
HOOKED FOR THIS WINTER?” 
tuk Dragon is * Simereimp.’” 


Where things go by contraries, 
Where the homely have vood looks; 

Where the burglars al! are honest 
And the readers write the books, 


Ah, the land of Topsy-Turvey— 
"Tis au iridescent dream! 

A spot where things are what they're not, 
And never what they seem! 


I want to go and live there, 
For I rather like their way 
Of having everybody 
Growing younger every day 
trouanp Le Goiiiwoe. 
qeugyd peers 
Unote Hisam “ What kind er thing is that, that 
woman's got on her neck, Mandy ?” 
His Niroe. “ That's a chinchilla collar, ancle.” 
Unone Hinam. “Chin chiller, hey? I wanter know! 
Blessed if I didn’t think 


twas a chin warmer! 






































“A new cabinet? Nonsense! 


Ili make you one.” 


** Economy,” say 1. 
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“Tent that a dandy?” 





“It's a little tight, but r'i—” 
IS ECONOMY 





WEALTH? 





“ Pix it!!” 











